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MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Library Association was held at 
the State University, Minneapolis, October 
2ist to 28rd, 19138. 

There were twenty-six public libraries and 
seven college and normal school libraries 
represented at the meeting, but the large 
representation from the various libraries in 
the Twin Cities brought the average attend- 
ance at the day sessions up to about 70, 
while there were 128 present at the dinner 
at Shevlin Hall, the largest number of li- 
brary workers ever assembled at a state 
meeting in Minnesota. There were ten 
trustees in attendance at various sessions. 

The meeting opened with a dinner at Shev- 
lin Hall, University Campus, on the evening 
of October 21st. Mr. James T. Gerould, pres- 
ident of the association, gave the address of 
welcome and introduced the speaker of the 
evening, Dr. Hardin Craig, professor of Eng- 
lish at the University, 

Dr. Craig gave a scholarly and brilliant ad- 
dress on the subject of “Effectual Culture,” 
from which extracts are given on another 
page. 
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At the close of the address, Dr. Craig de- 
lighted his audience by special request with 
an Uncle Remus tale and a sermon in Negro 
dialect given in an inimitable fashion. 

The following sessions of the association 
were held in the auditorium of the Engineer- 
ing building, and here the first formal meet- 
ing convened on Wednesday morning at 9:30. 
The general theme for this session was The 
library and educational extension. 

The first speaker was Richard R. Price, Di- 
rector of University Extension, whose sub- 
ject was 


University Extension and Local Libraries. 
He outlined very clearly the plans of the 
University Extension Division, and suggested 
ways in which the public libraries could co- 
operate. Mr. Price said that in his expe- 
rience with librarians, he had discovered 
three distinct types, the keeper of books, 
the dispenser of books and the adviser with 
books. The demand of the new education 
for efficiency called for a librarian of the 
third type, who was a public educator, and 
it was with such that the University looked 
for effective co-operation in which neither 
educational agency would encroach in any 
measure upon the work of the other. 

The University Extension service consists 
of two main divisions: the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Division, in charge of Mr. A, D. Wil- 
son at the University farm, and the General 
Extension Division, whose departments of 
work Mr. Price outlined as follows: 

Correspondence Courses. For those who 
live away from the great centers of popula- 
tion and also for those who are interested in 
courses which are not offered in night classes, 
correspondence work is recommended. Per- 
sons who have the qualities of courage, 
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energy, and persistence can do meritorious 
work by this plan. It is not contended that 
correspondence instruction is as good as 
residence instruction. Nothing can take the 
place of the living presence of the instructor 
in the classroom, and the stimulus of class- 
mates. However, where residence instruc- 
tion is for any reason impossible to obtain, 
correspondence instruction offers a fair sub- 
stitute. This applies especially to persons of 
initiative, and to those persons able to cul- 
tivate the spirit of self-reliance, who will 
often thus obtain more from the course than 
will the more easy-going student in resi- 
dence. Many of the courses command Uni- 
versity credit when taken by properly quali- 
fied students, and all are of University grade. 


Extension Lectures. Lectures either sin- 
gle or in series, delivered by members of the 
University faculty, may be obtained by the 
people of the various communities of the 
State on very reasonable terms. These lec- 
tures attempt to present in popular form 
present knowledge of the various fields of 
research and investigation covered by the 
numerous departments of the University. 
Some of these lectures are primarily infor- 
mational, others cultural, and all, it is hoped, 





inspirational. These lectures afford a good 
opportunity for any community to keep 
abreast of present thought and new ideas in 
the various fields of the world’s activity. 
Some of the courses of lectures given will 
closely parallel similar courses given each 
year in the class-rooms of the University. In 
order that courses of lectures may be inau- | 
gurated and successfully prosecuted in any 
town, it is necessary usually that an organi- 
zation be effected. This may be called the 
Extension Committee, and through its means 
business details, advertising, etc., may be 
attended to systematically and well. 


Lyceum Courses. In addition to the more | 
strictly educational lectures offered by mem- | 
bers of the University faculty, it is proposed | 
also to enter the field of Lyceum courses of 
popular lectures, entertainments, concerts, 
and dramatics. The General Extension Divi- 
sion is in a position to obtain the services of 
the best lecturers as well as of the Lyceum 
companies presenting entertainments, read- 
ings, and concerts, at a much lower rate than 
is possible for the average community. It is 


proposed to offer these courses at cost, 
thereby eliminating the profits of the agent | 
and of the Lyceum Bureaus. 


In this way | 


| tion called University Weeks. 
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the lecturer will get just as much for his 
services, while the community wil] obtain 
the same entertainment for much egg 
money, or, better still, will obtain a very 
much higher order of entertainment for the 
same money. No such course of lectures or 
of entertainments will be sent out by the 
General Extension Division except those of 
marked merit, so that every community may 
depend upon what it is getting. Moreover, 
an opportunity will be given to various 
towns to see meritorious dramatic entertain. 
ments. The legitimate drama in most of the 
small towns, as well as in many of the larger 
towns, is in a decadent state. Cheap and 
trashy productions have so vitiated the pub- 
lic taste, and the moving-picture show hag 
so distracted public attention, that the legiti- 
mate drama is losing its hold. Yet there are 
many good modern, as well as classical 
plays which can be worthily presented by 
talent now available. It is noped that this 
opportunity will be the occasion of the re- 
newal of interest in the drama. 


University Weeks. For two consecutive 
seasons University influence and a part, at 
least, of the University atmosphere have 
veen carried to the people of the State 
through the somewhat unique form of visita- 
The Univer- 
sity Week is a six-day program conducted 
in each of many towns throughout the State, 


The ultimate purpose is to stimulate the 


construction forces for each community and 


to produce permanent effects. It is a sin- 
gularly successful way of making the people 
of Minnesota well acquainted with their Uni- 
versity. It is proposed in the summer of 
1914 to extend these Weeks to still other 
towns. If any community of the State 


| wishes to be put on one of these circuits, it 


should make arrangements with the General 


| Extension Division if possible as early as 


February, 1914. 
Debating. One of the best means of en- 


| couraging the earnest and open-minded study 


of public questions is the formation of de 
bating societies. For that reason no village, 
town, or city should be without such an 
organization. High schools in_ particular 
should make debating a well-recognized part 
of school activities. The High School De 
bating League, already organized in this 
State, promotes interest in debating among 
the schools of its membership. One of the 
functions of the General Extension Division 
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is to foster this organization as well as in- 
dependent debating societies by furnishing 
debating helps, such as lists of references, 
pibliographies, schemes of organization for 
debating societies, etc. The annual bulletin 
of the High School Debating League is issued 
under the auspices of this department of the 
University. 


Lantern Slides; Films. A new departure 
for the General Extension Division is the 
organization of a free lantern-slide bureau. 
Collections of lantern slides on subjects of 
interest to schools, and more especially to 
high schools, will be procured and sent out as 
loans to the schools which are provided with 
lanterns. No charge will be made for this 
service, the borrowing school being expected 
to pay only transportation charges and the 
eost of replacing any broken slides. The 
slides will be sent out in collections of fifty or 
sixty on each subject, accompanied by a syl- 
labus or running commentary on the slides, 
and from one to three books of reference. 
With some collections a complete typewrit- 
ten lecture will be included. Among the 
subjects to be undertaken are Caesar’s Hel- 
vetian Campaign, Views of the University of 
Minnesota, Rome, the World Center of Olden 
Times, the Conquest of Tuberculosis, The 
Passion Play of Oberammergau, Following 
Great men through Greece. A few moving- 
picture films are also now available and can 
be sent out as loans to places which have the 
proper projecting equipment. These films 
deal largely with scenes about the Univer- 
sity, 


Municipal Reference Bureau. There has 
been formed within the General Extension 
Division a Municipal Reference Bureau, 
which will be a bureau of municipal research 
and will attempt to do for city officials and 
public-spirited citizens what the Legislative 
Reference Library does for legislators. The 
Bureau will act as a clearing-house for in- 
formation and ideas concerning municipal 
problems, such as those connected with city 
charters, sanitation, water-works and other 
public utilities, franchises, uniform account- 
ing,etc. The experiences of cities elsewhere 
will be brought together and placed at the 
disposal of the Minnesota cities. The aim 
will be to do this in a non-partisan way, giv- 
ing simply facts impartially and without 
argument. Copies of successful city ordi- 


nances and meritorious municipal regula- 
tions will be obtained and kept on file to be 








sent out to inquiring city officers. By co- 
operating with the faculty of the Law School, 
the Coliege of Engineering, and the Depart- 
ment of Political Science, the Municipal Ref- 
erence Bureau will be enabled to act as an 
information bureau for the benefit of city 
officers. No charge will be made for this 
service. It is hoped also that a close con- 
nection may be formed between this Muni- 
cipal Reference Bureau and League of Min- 
nesota Municipalities recently organized, 
which represents 61 municipalities. The 
officers of that organization will be ten- 
dered the services of the Municipal Refer- 
ence Bureau as a clearing house for munici- 
pal information. 


Social Centers. There is a movement now 
running through the country in the interest 
of a wider community use of the school plant 
and of other public buildings. It is realized 
that these buildings, in which the public has 
a large investment, are open for the use of 
the people for only a fraction of the available 
time. There is need for a civic forum or 
community club house, where citizens may 
gather for discussion of public questions and 
for the expression of neighborhood civic 
and social life. One of the great purposes of 
the present movement is the realization by 
the people of the latent possibilities in every 
school house for what has been called “con- 
centrated, co-operative, constructive citizen- 
ship.” It is hoped that the people of every 
community in the State will organize for the 
purpose of using their public buildings for 
social and recreational purposes as well as 
for the wider education of the grown portion 
of the community through lecture courses 
and similar means. The General Extension 
Division proposes to further this movement 
by offering guidance and co-operation, more 
particularly in the way of providing plans 
for organization, with a list of things that 
may be done. It will also offer programs 
and lectures, musical entertainments and 
dramatics for such local centers as have 
effected a proper organization. 


As to ways in which the local libraries 
may co-operate, Mr. Price offered the follow- 
ing definite and practical suggestions: 

To buy books required for the correspond- 
ence courses and so encourage the ambitious 
student who has not the means to purchase 
them. 

To exhibit books on the subjects touched 
upon in lectures offered in the town. 








During the University weeks books on the 
advantages of college education and litera- 
ture on the university should be displayed. 

To collect all possible material on debates 
and have it accessible for students. 

If the lantern slides were exhibited in 
the towns, books on the subject should be 
displayed to continue the interest aroused 
by the pictures. 

To encourage the interest in municipal af- 
fairs by subscribing for municipal maga- 
zines, such as the Municipal journal and en- 
gineer, American city and American munici- 
palities. Every library should also have a 
good working collection of books on munici- 
pal problems for the use of the city depart- 
ments. 

The library should also encourage the es- 
tablishment of social centers, and the use 
of the school houses as branch libraries was 
strongly recommended. 

In short, the librarian as an adviser with 
books, should be ready with the right book 
at the right time to supplement and encour- 
age every department of educational exten- 
sion. 

The next speaker was Miss Maud van Bu- 
ren, of Owatonna, now Chairman of the De- 
partment of Junior Civic Leagues of the 
American Civic Association. Her talk on 


The Library and Civic Work 


was prefaced by characterization of various 
kinds of librarians, showing that the suc- 
cess of any kind of extension work depends 
largely upon the librarian. 

For convenience she divided librarians 
into two groups—accidents and born libra- 
rians. The accidents, fortunately a small 
class, are of three types—the phlegmatic, the 
indifferent and the self-complacent. The 


phlegmatic librarian who is lacking in force, | 


has no initiative, and is a careless house- 
keeper, has no ambition for broader work, 
and large opportunities go to waste under 
her administration. 
rian works along the line of least resistance, 


but may often be roused to a realization of | 


the shortcomings of her library through the 
enthusiasm of a progressive library board. 
The self-complacent librarian adheres tena- 
ciously to out-of-date methods, wastes valu- 


able time on red tape and cares nothing for | 
suggestions from outside, because she sees | 
no necessity for changing methods which | 


have always been followed. 





The indifferent libra- 
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“Now the born librarian,” said Miss yap 
Buren, “may or may not be a college graq- 
uate. A college education is desirable but 
I have seen many eminently successful ]i- 
brarians who do not possess a college dj. 
ploma. The so-called “uneducated” or “gelf. 
made” girl with an open mind is infinitely 
more successful in any field than she whose 
one end and aim in life was her diploma. 

The born librarian may or may not be 
library school trained. Library school train. 
ing is desirable but on looking around one 
sees many splendid librarians without it. 
Mere library school training gets one no. 
where. Here again the girl with an open 
mind goes farther than she whose one aim 
was a library school diploma to put her on 
her feet. 

The born librarian may or may not have 
years of experience behind her. Her value 
manifests itself immediately as each day, 
each hour, is full of experience for her, and 
each and every experience counts in the 
daily work. 

The born librarian appreciates the fact 
that people were here before books—that 
familiarity with books is only half the bat- 
tle—that that knowledge takes her but a 
short way without familiarity with folks: 
| their needs as individuals and en masse. 

The born librarian knows what is going 
on in the city hall and the county court 
house; what problems confront the city en- 
gineer or the good roads commission. She 
is alive to the needs of the schools, private, 
| parochial and public; to the churches, the 

clubs and all other business and social or- 

ganizations. She is in this thing for all it 
is worth to others than herself. In short 
she is a good citizen and as a good citizen 
she is as deeply interested in the future wel- 
fare of her community as in its present 
needs; and at this point the born librarian 
is face to face with the children of her com- 
munity—those “little citizens” who will one 
day control that community’s affairs. 
The speaker then outlined her ideas and 
methods of interesting children in civic 
work. She believes that educators and s0- 
cial workers in their zeal for gymnasiums 
and playgrounds, in their interest in the play 
of children, have overlooked the virtues that 
lie in industry—that all play and no work 
makes Jack a restless and oftentimes a use 
less citizen—that with our modern improve 
| ments and the centralization of our indus- 
| tries the child is being cheated out of his 
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rights to work and to serve—that an hour | social workers should know about their own 


- spent in wholesome but not too strenuous community, published by the Russell Sage 
A labor on the home plot whether for reasons Foundation at 5 cents each. She then ex- , 
am of economy or improvement, is worth in- | plained the plan of a community study 


, finitely more to the child’s physical and which is being conducted in each of the 


r moral development than the best equipped | branches in Minneapolis, whose purpose is 
. gymnasium in the world—that although the | to learn the district, its people, their na- 
y carpet-rag, patch-work, wood-pile age may not | tionality, trades and needs, and therefrom 
3 have been an altogether desirable one for | to study the methods which the library can 

the child we can hardly boast of this one | best use for the particular people served by 
- with its over emphasis on his amusement | each branch, and to answer the questions 
ws and entertainment—that all our nation asks | Are we reaching all of our community? Are 
: in return for its prodigal gifts is that the | we reaching as many as we might? Her 


children of today be better citizens than | comments on the questions as given below 
their forebears—that the singing of patri- | showed that most of them applied with 
otic songs, the speaking of patriotic “pieces,” | equal force to any of the cities and villages 


. the “learning by heart” the Declaration of | which public libraries are attempting to 
’ Independence and the Articles of the Con- serve and urged that every library in the 
stitution never did and never can make good | state could profitably make such a study of 
e 





citizens—that the best civic lessons are its community. She said that the commun- 
learned by experience—that there can be no | ity at large would furnish most of the an- 
ys good citizenship without service and possi- | swers. With a little patience and tact and 
bly sacrifice—that if civic organizations have | the listening ear, much valuable information 





‘ erred it is in that they have expended too | could be obtained from the corner grocery, 
much time and energy and means on those | while the ward boss was also a most valua- 
. of us whose ideas and habits are already | ble “Who’s who.” 
V formed; who were brought up in ignorance ’ 
yi of local conditions or indifference to muni- Community Report. 
cipal cleanliness or sightliness—that the General Study. 
. street has fewer charms for the boy whose What schools in community? 
back yard is interesting and attractive es- What proportion of teachers use li- 
: pecially if improvements there are the re- heap At 
mi sult of his own efforts—that loyalty to his What proportion of pupils? 
i. city grows apace with his small efforts to- How many children attending? 
Mi ward making it a more liveable place. What talks given In schools? 
x An urgent appeal was made for the co- Are there night schools in community? 
operation of librarians in this phase of chil- What subjects taught? 
e dren’s work. | How many pupils? 
. Miss van Buren’s talk suggested many | Has the library prepared for night 
- questions as to practical methods of organ- | schools or offered services? 
1 izing civic work, and a lively discussion fol- | What churches in community? 
lowed. What denominations? 
: Miss Gratia Countryman, librarian of the | Membership of each? : 
“4 Minneepolis Public Library, gave a stimulat- | What an churches? 
ing talk on | Do ministers use library freely? 
“4 | Have you prepared for Sunday schools 
Community Studies. | or missionary societies or advertised 
d “Librarians,” said Miss Countryman, “are | your services among them? 
Ic above all else social workers, and as such | What papers published in community? 
o are most interested in anything which helps | Have you used for advertising or have 
. them to a fuller understanding of the needs | they helped voluntarily? 
Y and wishes of the community which they are | What commercial clubs or improvement 
‘ Serving.” They must know the community | associations? 
. specifically, its history, charter, organization | Are you in touch with them? 
fl and what has influenced its growth and de- | What women’s clubs in your community? 
rf velopment. She called attention to a very | Do they use the library? 
| suggestive pamphlet by Byington on What | Do they file programs in advance? 
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Are there any hospitals or sanitoriums? 
Do nurses use library? 

How many or what kind of factories in 
the community? 
Is employment regular or irregular? 


How do trolley cars or paved roads af- | 


fect your circulation? 
Are main traffic lines into city from 


outlying country districts near you? | 


Special Study. 

About how many families in community? 

About how many cards in use? 

What probable proportion of families 
have no cards? 

What nationalities represented in com- 

munity? 

About how many of each? 

Do they use the library? 

What is the nature of business carried 

on? 

How many professional men and wom- 
en? 

What is the general quality of the peo- 

ple? 

Educated or uneducated; business 
men, professional men, etc., or day 
laborers, mechanics, etc. 

What is the quality of the children? 
Disciplined and well-bred or undisci- 
plined, noisy? 

Are there any home industries, weaving, 
lace-making, cooking, dressmaking, 
rug-making, embroidering, ete., which 
should be fostered? 

How many motion pictures? 

Are they helpful or otherwise? 

Would lectures, special exhibits, special 
lists of books assist? 

The afternoon session of Tuesday was de- 
voted to the subject “The Library and the 
student.” Miss Frances E. Earhart, of the 
Duluth Public Library, opened the discus- 
sion with a talk on 


Aids and Methods in Reference Work. 


One of the best quick reference aids to 
the reference librarian in the Duluth library 
is a filing case which is multum in parvo 
in its character. It contains a miscellane- 
ous collection of pictures, clippings, pam- 


tions: rate case, smoke, social centers, etc.), 
Entertaining (Christmas, Easter, Guessing 
contests, Hallowe’en, Lincoln’s birthday, 
Luncheons, St. Patrick’s Day, etc.), Indians, 
Panama, Playgrounds, Portraits—Authors, 
Illustrators, Musicians, Painters (subdivided 
by country), Presidents, Sculptors, Theatre 
(actresses and actors), Railroads, Schools, 
Thanksgiving (arranged the same as Christ- 
mas), Trees, Yosemite, etc. The above ig 
an indication of the kind of material ip- 
dexed. The pictures obtainable are mount- 
ed on grey card board 8x11 inches in size, 
A manila envelope is pasted on the back of 
the card, and in this envelope is placed agq- 
ditional portraits, pictures and clippings 
about the person or place. Various collec. 


| tions of Christmas and Thanksgiving stories, 


| ers. This 


phlets, etc., on various subjects, the arrange- | 


ment being alphabetical by subject, e. g. 
Amateur theatricals (plays, monologs, etc.), 
Arbor Day, Birds, Cathedrals, Christmas 
(dialogs, plays, poetry, stories), Costume, 
Debates, Duluth (clippings on current ques- 


plays, poems, etc., have been compiled in 
this way, and circulate to teachers and oth- 
scheme saves time both for 
teacher and reference librarian. 

Bibliographies on various subjects are 
typewritten on standard size paper, and filed 
at reference librarian’s desk. These are in- 
valuable for debate and thesis work with 
students and others. 

The debate books, of which we have a 
large collection, are kept in a special case 
at the librarian’s desk, as are also duplicate 
books on quotations, letter writing, geog- 
raphy and civil government of Minnesota, 
books on special days, on games and enter- 
taining, on toasts and after-dinner speeches, 
and the like. 

Our collection of catalogs from colleges 
and universities is kept as complete as pos- 
sible, and a check list kept at librarian’s 
desk, 

Club programs and year books have been 
compiled for a number of years, both of 
Duluth and out-of-town clubs, and these are 
used in making up programs for the year. 

The ubiquitous postcard has its mission in 
the library. Booklets of colored cards show- 
ing the various parts and characteristics of 
our country are used freely by the teach- 
ers, and are shown to the school children 
either directly or by means of a reflecto- 
scope. These cards are cheap, and interest- 
ing because they are up to date and are in 
color, and are a not-to-be-despised way of 
imparting information on our own country. 

A partial effort to supplement the work 
of the Granger Index to Poetry and Reci- 


_ tations has been begun in clipping poems 





from the daily papers and arranging them 
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under the name of the author. These poems 
are often called for, as the Duluth public is 
accustomed to look for them on a certain 
page of one of our daily papers, and later 
the librarian is appealed to to find poems 
read in this way. 

The library scrap book is kept as com- 
plete as possible, and is a newspaper record 
of its history. 

Pictures of American illustrators which 
are too large to be kept in the filing case 
have been compiled in special portfolios. 
These comprise the work of Jessie Wilcox 
Smith, Rose Cecil O’Neil; Harrison Fisher, 
Howard Chandler Christy, Frederic Reming- 
ton, etc., the pictures having been culled 
from various sources. 

Railroad folders and guides are kept at 
the librarian’s desk, and at certain seasons 





of the year when the tide of travel sets out | 


from the town, books, folders, guides, etc., 
are placed on exhibit. 

A valuable 
the Duluth library is the work done with 
the high school students. The high school 
is a block from the library, and the inter- 
change of books and students is very large. 
This year the freshmen and juniors were 
brought to the library by classes. On the 
first day a talk was given on the construc- 
tion and care of books, brief outline of 
classification, use of catalog, magazine in- 
dexes, cyclopedias, dictionaries, atlases, etc. 
On the second day the classes were taken 
through the building and shown the loca- 
tion of books on the shelves, especially some 
of the more prominent reference books, the 
bound magazines, and the card catalog. 
This effort on the part of the librarian 
brings marked results in the use of the. li- 
brary by the pupils and in their deportment 
while in the library. 

The usual reservation of books on shelves 
and tables for the use of clubs and classes 
is made on request of teachers and class 
leaders. 

Miss Earhart exhibited samples, showing 
their method of filing clippings and pictures. 

Mr. R. B. McLean, Inspector of Graded 
Schools, from the Department of Education, 
formerly a member of the library board at 
Fergus Falls, spoke on 


What the School Expects from the Library. 


He said that one of the most important 
duties the libraries owed the schools was to 
help educate both pupils and teachers in the 





feature of reference work in | 





right use of books. He had found that many 
teachers, especially in the grades, were not 
as familiar with books as they should be, 
and urged the distribution of brief graded 
lists to assist the teachers in directing the 
children’s reading. He referred to the li- 
brary lists published by the Department of 
Education as reliable guides and explained 
the purpose of the Course of study recently 
published by the Department. This con- 
tains lists for supplementary reading in the 
High School courses and libraries should 
supply these books as far as their resources 
would permit, 

Mr. McLean also made a strong plea for 
instruction in the care of books. He had ob- 
served that one of the greatest weaknesses 
in the young people of today was lack of 
respect for authority or public property. If 
the librarian could inculeate respect for a 
book as public property as well as for its 
own value, and teach the proper way of 
handling it, they would be rendering a real 


| service in laying foundations for future citi- 





zenship. 

In continuing the discussion, Mrs. Flora C. 
Connor, librarian of the Austin Public Li- 
brary told 


What one Library is Doing for the School. 


She said they had tried the plan of buying 
from graded lists, and arranging the books 
on the shelves by grades. The children be- 
came accustomed to looking for their books 
on a particular shelf, and the character of 
their reading had been materially improved. 
She also spoke of the aids for debates in 
the High School and Normal College, and 
gave a humorous account of the numerous 
and perennial demands for certain questions 
which had actually worn out some pages of 
reference books and magazines. 

In her talk on the 


Home Reading of High School Boys and Girls 


Miss Minnie Bird, of Fairmont, said that 
her library was most fortunate in having a 
most excellent book committee, who studied 
carefully the needs of the library and kept 
the young people constantly in mind in 
building up the collection. On a table just 
back of the librarian’s desk the best recent 
books and interesting books of non-fiction 
were always kept and she had succeeded 
through her own reading in getting High 
School students interested in such books as 
the Life of Alice Freeman Palmer and Mary 
Antin’s Promised land. 








Miss Martha Wilson, State Supervisor of 
School Libraries, was then called upon to 
explain some special features of the new 
school library list for graded and elemen- 
tary schools and of the High School list now 
in preparation. She said that the purpose 
of these lists was not only to furnish a work- 
ing library for the schools but to offer lists 
for the children’s general reading to encour- 
age their knowledge and love of books. She, 
spoke of the teachers’ and pupils’ reading 
circles, and urged the libraries to buy the 
books on these lists. She also spoke of the 
new law authorizing the combining of school 
and public libraries under proper conditions. 

Miss Julia Elliott, of the Indexers, Chi- 
cago, was present and told of their plan of 
furnishing printed cards for High School 
libraries. These cards would be supplied 
for books on standard lists, and while sim- 
ple in form, the books were fully analyzed 
as to subject matter in order to make all 
the material in the library easily accessible. 

On the evening of Wednesday, Dr. E. Dana 
Durand, Director of the University Bureau 
of Statistics, gave an able address on 


Population and the Food Supply. 

Dr. Durand said that according to inves- 
tigations made by the department of agri- 
culture the price of farm products has in- 
creased six times as fast as the price of the 
articles the farmer has to buy. 
principal reasons for the increase in the 
cost of living, he said, is the fact that the 


area under cultivation is not increasing in 


proportion to the population. 


“Previous censuses have disclosed the dis- | 


parity between the increase of agricultural 
products in the United States and the in- 
crease in the population,” he said, “but the 
census of 1910 is perhaps the first to bring 
home seriously the question, whether, un- 
less present tendencies change, the country 
will long continue to produce enough food 
for its own consumption.” 

The population from 1900 to 1910, he said, 
increased by Z1 per cent while the amount 


of farms increased only 11 per cent and the | 


acreage of farm land only 5 per cent. 

“Even more significant is the fact,’ he 
continued, “that there was during the de- 
cade no general increase in the production 
per acre. If we average the percentage of 
increase for the several crops, giving to 
each a weight proportional to its contribu- 


tion to the total value of the crops, it is | 
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found that the quantity produced was just 
one-tenth greater in 1910 than in 1899, Sta- 
tistics of live stock show more conspicv. 
ously the failure of agriculture to keep 
abreast of consumption.” 

The farms of the United States, accorg. 
ing to Dr. Durand, are not raising enough 
food to fill the mouths of the new consum.- 
ers. The natural result, he said, is a great 
advance in price and a reduction in the 
amount exported. 

“Our farms,” said the speaker, “have been 
able to supply the increasing consumption 
of the country only through a great curtail- 
ment of the exports of agriculture. The 
truth is that with all our talk about inten. 
sive farming there has been very little ac- 
tual progress in that direction. We have 
added to our agricultural production by ex. 
tending it to new areas.” 

Dr. Durand also said that some methods 
should be employed to divert the incoming 
immigrants from the cities to farms in the 
country. This, with more intensive farm- 
ing, would result in an increase in the pro- 
duction of food stuffs which would offset 
the increase in population. 

Mrs. C. A. Weyerhauser, of Little Falls, 
very generously entertained the audience 
with a number of delightful songs, 

The final session of Thursday morning 
was devoted to a round table discussion on 


The Small Library’s Part in Educational 
Extension. 


Reports were given from Austin, Hastings 
and Hutchinson as to the success of library 
entertainment courses, and other libraries 
reported on the good results of State Art 
Society exhibits. The discussion showed 
that many libraries were already doing their 
part in furthering extension work and the 
new interest awakened by the addresses of 
the previous morning was clearly evident. 

Miss Margaret Hickman, of Red Wing, 
gave a most interesting account of an ex- 
hibit prepared by the library class of Pratt 
Institute, of which she was a member, to 
show graphically what the work of the li- 
brary was. She told how every process from 
the ordering of a book to its distribution to 
the borrower was shown in an interesting 
way, and suggested that a similar plan 
might be used effectively in bringing before 
library boards, councils and the public the 
many duties required of the librarian, and 
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the advantages of a thorough system of 
cataloging. 

The possibility of advertising the library 
through films in the moving picture shows 
was also touched upon. 

The topic of hours, salaries and vacations, 
and its relation to library extension was pre- 
sented by the secretary of the Commission. 
She said that library reports showed that 
only 32 libraries had fixed vacations vary- 
ing from a few days to one month in length, 
and that in the majority of small libraries 
there was no assistant or any provision for 
substitutes. It was evident that librarians 
could not know their communities or under- 
take extension work if they were confined 
to their library six and sometimes seven 
days in the week. The reason that many 
progressive libraries were not represented 
at this meeting was due to the fact that the 
librarian had no assistant or substitute to 
leave in charge of the library. This matter 
has been called to the attention of library 
boards from year to year, but without per- 
manent results. Upon motion of Miss Ear- 
hart it was voted that a strong campaign be 
undertaken next year to bring about more 
general representation of public libraries at 
the state meeting. 

The question was also raised as to the 
value of district and round table meetings. 
The consensus of opinion was decidedly in 
favor of these, and the Commission was en- 
couraged to continue this plan of work. 

A business meeting followed the discus- 
sion. The committee on resolutions sub- 
mitted the following report, which was 
unanimously adopted: 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 


In the closing meeting of the twenty-first 
annual convention of the Minnesota Library 
Association the members desire to convey 
their appreciation to all those who assisted 
in making the sessions so agreeable and 
profitable. 

To the University authorities who granted 
the use of their facilities for our meetings, 
to the Shevlin Hall management, and partic- 
ularly to Mrs. Ladd, through whose courtesy 
we were entertained at dinner and luncheon 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, we extend our 
cordial thanks. 

To Dr. Hardin Craig we are indebted, not 
only for a scholarly and thought-making ad- 
dress, but also for a pleasant interlude in 
lighter vein while Uncle Remus and his kin 



















































lived again. To Dr. E. Dana Durand we are 
indebted for an able address on “Population 
and the food supply.” To Mr. Richard R. 
Price for his illuminating and inspirational 
talk on the Correlation of university exten- 
sion and library work. 

To the members of the Twin City Library 
Club through whose individual kindness the 
value of our sojourn among them has been 
inestimably enhanced; and, 

To the officers of the Association who 
have planned and carried out a most help- 
ful and valuable meeting, we take this op- 
portunity of expressing our feeling of obliga- 
tion and our hearty thanks, 

‘FRANCES E. EARHART, 

MIRIAM LEONARD, 

MINNIE BIRD, 
Committee. 

The committee on nominations presented 
the following list of officers, who on motion 
were declared unanimously elected: Presi- 
dent, Miss Martha Wilson, St. Paul; Vice- 
president, Miss Mabel Bartleson, Minne- 
apolis; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances 
Earhart, Duluth. Executive Committee, Mrs. 
Jenny Lind Blanchard, Little Falls; Miss 
Ottilie Liedloff, St. Cloud Normal and offi- 
cers. 

The president read a letter from the sec- 
retary of the American Library Association 
regarding affiliation with that organization, 
which would entitle the association to repre- 
sentation in the A. L. A. council either by 
its president or other appointed delegate. 
It was voted that the Minnesota Library As- 
sociation should be so affiliated with the A. 
L. A. and the secretary-treasurer be in- 
structed to send the proper fee. 


*EFFECTUAL CULTURE. 


By DR. HARDIN CRAIG. 
Professor of Literature, University of 
Minnesota. 


It will not, perhaps, be presumptuous to 
ask you to consider with me what measure 
of efficiency we might find for a thing so 
widely understood, if not actually vague, as 
culture. I understand by culture a state of 
improvement or refinement of mind, morals 
and taste, and I have particularly in mind 
the consideration of that aspect of civiliza- 
tion which pertains to enlightenment or ad- 
vancement in arts and sciences; as, for ex- 
ample, when we speak of the culture of the 
court of Charlemagne or the age of Queen 


*Extracts from an address delivered before the Minne- 
sota Library Association, Oct. 21, 1913, 
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Elizabeth. I propose simply to consider ad- 
vancement in science, philosophy and liter- 
ature as indications of effectual culture. 


I have had my attention directed to this 
subject by my study of the middle ages, and, 
in the first instance, it may be profitable to 
direct your attention to some of the phe- 
nomena of regular occurrence there. You 
have in the middle ages a degree of isolation 
which it is impossible to reproduce, or rather 
to find reproduced in modern times with the 
same degree of simplicity. Yet get a per- 
spective which is almost like the observation 
of an experiment in a laboratory. 

The history of the middle ages is the 
story of one epoch of culture after another. 
They are called renaissances, or rebirths; 
Bluetezeiten, or bloemringstidr; that is 
blossoming times or efflorescences. There 
is no English term except the Revival of 
Learning which we apply to the most im- 
portant one. * * * It will suffice to re- 
mind you that the lamp of learning and cul- 
ture was never extinguished, as the term 
the Dark Ages implies; but there was a suc- 
cession of places in which civilization and 
enlightenment existed and were, in the 
sense I explained above, effectual. 


I would call your attention to the fact that 
there was no question of democracy and 
culture at any time or place in the middle 
ages. Culture was able to exist anywhere 
only by virtue of protective isolation. You 
can usually see how a certain prince wins 
peace for his people for a limited time, and 
the arts of peace begin and continue to 
arise and to thrive until they are destroyed 
by the irruption of war. It is usually an 
affair of a court, sometimes of a small court 
like that of the Duke of Lancaster in the 
14th century, which probably preduced Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight and the other 
Northern alliterative poems, or that of the 
Duke of Suffolk in the troublous 15th cen- 
tury. My point here is that it does not re- 
quire a large number of people, or a great 
area, or a long time, to produce an effectual 
culture. It does not even require great 


learning. The little Italian towns of the 
12th and 13th centuries, the walled towns 
of France, and Flanders, the monastic estab- 
lishments of Ireland and Switzerland, the 
small London literary groups of Chaucer’s 
day and Johnson’s day and the experiences 
recorded and unrecorded of many coteries 








of our own and earlier times leads ug jp. 
evitably to the conclusion that effectual cy). 
ture is a matter of gathering a few togeth. 
er, with some sort of leadership no doubt, 
some common ideal, some mutual aspira. 
tion or universal example, and behold ar. 
tistic production and the advancement of 
science. There is not a city of 200,000 peo. 
ple in America today that does not contain 
more books, more learning and more learned 
men than did the whole world when Dante 
wrote the Divina Comedia. It is not a mat. 
ter of learning; it cannot be that. 

Let us consider another better known 
epoch of effectual culture, the age of Queen 
Elizabeth. I need not take up your time by 
any discussion of the characteristics of Eliz- 
abethan literature or of Elizabethan Eng. 
land. It was a time when humanity seemed 
fairly to stand on tiptoe. It was an age of 
dreams, but not of dreams only, but of deeds 
also; of enthusiasm, enterprise, adventure, 
progressiveness. “I have taken all knowl- 
edge as my province” says Bacon, and he 
says as he introduces his great Instauratio, 
that “we may make no despicable begin- 
nings, for the destinies of the human race 
must complete the work.” A score of ex- 
plorers revealed new earth to men’s eyes, 
and literature revealed a new heaven to 
match it. Wealth increased by leaps and 
bounds and government improved. In lit- 
erature men evolved by experiment a drama, 
not the drama of the Greeks and Romans 
revived, but a new drama suited to the age 
and the greatest of all dramas. There was 
about the times of Elizabeth an exuberance 
in life and literature. Every man was a 
“Johannes factotum.” The Elizabethan lit- 
erature is the most perfect expression of 
life. Read it with pleasure, endure it, or 
neglect it utterly, the fact remains that life 
in literature is there more in evidence than 
in the output of any other age. This to re- 
mind you of the situation. 

It is worth while, however, inquiring 
somewhat into the conditions of Elizabethan 
literary culture in order to help in the de 
termination of the questions I am trying to 
throw light upon. Has democracy anything 
to do with culture of the age of Queen Eliz 
abeth? Aristocratic isolation is certainly 
less in evidence in her reign and among the 
poets of the time than in any other pre 
ceding age about which we have any detail, 
but is it after all anything more than 4 
democracy of letters and learning which we 

















pehold? Do we not with unconscious self- 
elevation intrude ourselves into the society 
of our betters, of Sidney, Bacon, Hooker, 
Burton, Milton, Browne? Are we entitled 
even to claim Shakespeare as an equal of 
ours? Is there not rather great reason to 
see in him and in the burly Ben Jonson 
and in Chapman, Spenser, Raleigh, Drayton, 
Beaumont and Fletcher and almost in every- 
pody of whom we have any knowledge a 
member of a courtly circle, a man possessed 
with every desire to rise into the height of 
society, to ingratiate himself with the cen- 
ter of honor which was in the crown? There 
is certainly no true democracy in Eliza- 
bethan literature, or so little that it can be 
disregarded. Perhaps this is only to say 
that literature and other art existed in those 
days and for long afterwards by virtue of 
the favor of patrons. And if that is the 
case is it necessary to admit that patronage 
can do much to render culture effectual, in 
fact it may be seriously questioned whether 
it be not the best way to render it product- 
ive? But I should not give too great credit 
to patronage for the literary work of the 
time of Elizabeth. Far more is due to other 
causes, particularly, I think, to association 
and to community of feelings, aims and 
standards. Then again, it must be remem- 
bered that the attention of the people was 
now free to be directed toward all aspects 
of life and art and not confined to re- 
ligion. There had been much learning and 
scholarship in the preceding reigns, but for 
the first time since the Reformation the ques- 
tion of religious toleration seemed to be set- 
tled, and men’s minds, freed from fears, 
doubts and persecutions, turned with a 
mighty impulse toward many forms of crea- 
tive activity. I should say, however, that it 
amounted to an unusually large and repre- 
sentative, even democratic coterie, but was, 
nevertheless, a coterie. 

If artistic output were a matter of enlist- 
ing all the people, and that is the assump- 
tion on which we are, in our educational 
practice, wont to proceed, the age of Queen 
Elizabeth is the last one in England, or any- 
where, down to the 19th century, which 
could by the faintest chance be considered 
democratic. Read up the conditions of lit- 
erary and artistic production in the 18th cen- 
tury in the delightful book of Bejame, and 
see how it was in the age of Pope; or recall 
the conditions against which the heroic old 
Samuel Johnson struggled successfully dur- 








ing his lifetime. I do not consider condi- 
tions very much better during the lifetime 
of Wordsworth; but, increasingly during the 
19th century, we have seen the prevalent 
commercial system of literary procedure es- 
tablishing itself more widely and more 
firmly. 

Literature, has, you may say, thriven in 
the 19th century, but I want to hazard the 
opinion that it shows evidence of the con- 
ditions which exist under the new system. 
It is a great literature of individualism. It 
is necessary, first, to call your attention to 
the fact that this 19th century is utterly 
unique with regard to its attitude towards 
the dissemination of culture. It has insist- 
ed on diffusing its culture. Never have 
science and literature been so widespread. 
We have acted toward learning, and even 
polite accomplishments, as if we had been 
commanded to go forth into all the world 
and preach the gospel of culture. “That one 
man should die ignorant who had the ca- 
pacity for knowledge, this I call a tragedy, 
were it to happen twenty times in the min- 
ute, as by some computation it does.” This 
from Carlyle. “Preach, my dear Sir,” writes 
Jefferson to General Wythe in 1786, “A cru- 
sade against ignorance, establish and im- 
prove the law for educating the common 
people. Let our countrymen know that the 
people alone can protect us from these 
evils, and that the tax that will be paid for 
this purpose is not more than the thou- 
sandth part of what will be paid to kings, 
priests and nobles who will rise up among 
us if we leave the people in ignorance.” 

We have taken this advice much to heart. 
We have also demanded of education that it 
yield tangible, practical results. It may 
even be said that we have sometimes lost 
sight of the enlightening and ennobling as- 
pect of education in our repeated demand 
that it yield profit. It is no doubt beyond 
all question that in following our faith, our 
American faith in the saving power of cul- 
ture, we have sometimes followed the path 
of those who prized the loaves and the 
fishes. This is particularly true of the 
branch of educational activity with which I 
am connected. I am willing to believe that 
in your branch there is still a more gener- 
ous spirit prevalent. I mean that you offer 
no rewards to compare with ours and that 
many of your readers must be in the original 
sense amateurs. Although in the nature of 
the case your opportunities are less imme- 











true that you have a less serious opposition 
from the prevalent materialism of the age 
to encounter than we have. You have at 
least the privilege of seeing people resort 
to your halls in search of pure and unselfish 
culture and of seeing them go away, if not 
satisfied, at least undiverted from the gen- 
erous aim with which they came. 

When we come to a consideration of ef- 
fectual culture in the 19th century, we find 
the problem so complex that we despair of 
any adequate presentation of it. It is too 
large to grasp; too large to generalize upon. 
I shall only take occasion to remark more 
at length that 19th century culture has been 
most conspicuously successful in achieving 
an effectual expression for the individual. 
It has produced the greatest literature of 
individualism ever known. From the time | 





that Wordsworth shocked the world by pre- | 
senting detail, thought too intimate, con- 

cerning himself and his own affairs and in- | 
ward thoughts, and Byron charmed the 
world by parading before it a pageant of 
his own life, so that it has been truly said 
that “his song was only a living aloud,” 
since that time, the literature of self-revela- 
tion has been omnipresent. So true is this 
that I often wonder when I read the cri- 
ticism of certain critics, or listen to their 
words, whether they may not be entirely 
ignorant of the existence of the other point 
of view. I say to myself, “Has this man ever 
heard of the classics?” To him literature 
seems to mean the literature of self-revela- 
tion. He does not realize that there is an- 
other partner to the transaction: namely, a 
community. In fact our readers and audi- 
ences have been taught that in order to be 
up to date it is necessary to be ready to 
admire anything, any vagary or freak, which 
the vanity, or insanity, or determination to 
grow in notoriety of a writer, may choose to 
inflict upon them. This is another way of say- 
ing that literature in the 19th century has 
not been adequate to the expression of the 
whole age. There is no adequate literature 
of the orderliness and system of the century. 
I think you will agree that our own particu- 
lar civilization is finding no adequate liter- 
ary or artistic expression; in fact that it is 
finding almost no artistic expression at all. 


Another point to be remarked with re- 
gard to effectual culture in the 19th century 
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diate for the stimulation of the growth of | is that in so far as literature of a broadly 
an effectual culture in America, it remains | representative character has made its ap. 


pearance, it has done so under conditions 
not widely different from those under which 
schools of culture flourished in the earlier 
ages of the world. Exceptions should no 
doubt be made of many highly individualistic 
writers and artists, and some of these we 
must believe are the very greatest, but it is 
for the most part a history of the successes 
of a series of more or less distinctly segre- 
gated coteries. 

Meantime, we live in a region dumb and 
indifferent to its own speechlessness. Our 
ideals are selfish, materialistic, imperfect, 
more than that, and in this we may find 
some appeal to practice, they are ineffectual, 
They will defeat themselves; they will pro- 


| duce degeneration. But you say we area 


young nation. I tell you we have hidden too 


| long behind this blind and solaced ourselves 
| too long with the fallacy of the young nation, 


The settlement of Illinois is as old now ag 
was that of Massachuetts when it produced 
Emerson, and it is far more advanced in 
every material way. Minnesota is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, an old state. Why do 
we never think that the judgment is upon 
us? Why is it always the other state or 
nation which may be expected to devote 
itself to the production of literature and art? 

Perhaps too much of our study of art and 
literature is for a vain end. Too much of it 
is certainly second hand. Dr. Woodrow Wil- 
son used to speak often of the want of the 
intellectualizing process in certain of our 
educational methods, notably in the lecture 
method of instruction. Surely it is the least 
of all intellectual exercises to sit and listen 
—whether we take notes upon it or not—to 
another’s speech. If it is well done, it gives 
the flattering illusion of thought to the hear- 
ers. They think they are thinking. Some 
body else’s phrases delight them; they 
make none of their own. What deeply per- 
manent value beyond recreation can there 
be in hearing lectures on literature, in 4 
mere listening while somebody else says 
pleasant things about the English writers. 
Another class of dabblers are the rich, the 
burgher class, commercialized, devoting them- 
selves to the acquisition of costly merchat- 
dise, luxuries in house and dress, and the aris- 
tocratic class, materialized with new riches, 
adhering with the tenacity of desperation to 
the old order, enforcing artificial social dis- 
tinctions with all the power of wealth. 
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Holmes, you may remember, recognized this 
class in a burlesque beginning: 

Little I ask; my wants are few; 

I only ask a hut of stone, 

(A very plain brown stone will do,) 

That I may call my own; 

And close at hand is such a one, 

In yonder street that fronts the sun. 

In order to bring this up to date I have 
composed the following verse: 

In motor cars it can be seen 

My tastes are simple too, 

Two Panhards, one a limousine, 
A runabout or two, 

Two touring cars for outdoor life 
And an electric for my wife. 

I have set for myself this test of good 
teaching, that, if it is good it will result in a 
creative impulse. We have literary study 
now which eventuates in nothing. Our stu- 
dents are without faith in themselves, with- 
out co-operation with each other or with 
their teachers, and the whole community 
without any fixed standards. Indeed it may 
be said that individualism has run mad. Its 
ill-effects are noted in criticism and in the 
attitude of the general public toward any- 
thing in the shape of literary creation. We 
are so anxious for something in the nature 
of literature to appear that when a writer 
publishes an attractive book, we fly upon 
him, ask him to go on a lecture tour, al- 
though he may have no gift in that way; 
we look at him through a magnifying glass; 
we publish his pictures and those of his 
children and dogs in the Women’s Home 
Delineator; we wonder at ourselves for the 
supposed share we have had in producing 
him. The consequence is that he too often 
becomes conceited, loses all perspective, con- 
siders the contents of his waste basket fit 
for publication. Worst of all, he sometimes 
joins the New York smart set and writes 
books about subjects that make decency 
shudder and our grandmothers turn over in 
their graves. By and by, we discover that 
our idol is only clay and turn sadly aside, 
with little increase of wisdom, to await 
some other world’s new joy. 

The worst is the real isolation in which 
We are compelled to work. There is a gen- 
eral lack of faith and an isolation of the 
individual which are, I think, results of the 
diffusion of culture, and there is a critical 
condition worse to combat than that of the 
redoubtable buff and blue of the Edinburgh 
reviewers. It is commercial, it is unenlight- 














ened; it is ungenerous; it is devoid of faith. 
The potent voice I believe in literature is 
the one that bids us conform to the stand- 
ards of order and sound sense. 


MINNESOTA STATE PUBLICATIONS. 


A list of Minnesota state publications com- 
piled by Dr. Warren Upham, Secretary, Min- 
nesota Historical Society, was published by 
the Library Commission in 1904, as part of 
its publication No. 2—Public documents in 
the small public library. This list has been 
revised and brought down to date to include 
many new publications and departments. A 
failly complete collection of these publica- 
tions was exhibited at the recent meeting 
of the State Library Association. The pub- 
lications of most value to the small library 
are marked with an asterisk (*) and it is 
hoped that every librarian will make an ef- 
fort to secure as many as will be of use in 
her community. Much valuable information 
about our state and its resources, which is 
constantly sought, can be found only in 
these publications. 

Unless otherwise indicated, the publica- 
tions of any department may be obtained by 
addressing the department, St. Paul, Minn. 
Minnesota. Executive documents. 

This publication issued each two years is 
usually bound in four or five volumes, con- 
taining reports of the state treasurer, secre- 
tary of state, state auditor, attorney general, 
adjutant general, public examiner, and other 
state officers and institutions. 

The executive documents are distributed 
under direction of the Secretary of State, to 
whom apPlication should be addressed. Each 
report in the executive documents may also 
be obtained separately by addressing the offi- 
cer or departments so reporting, at St. Paul. 
Minnesota Academy of Social Sciences. Pub- 

lications. $2.00 per vol. J. S. Young, 
Secretary, University of Minnesota. 

The annual volume of papers and proceed- 
ings contains many valuable articles on ques- 
tions of the day with special reference to 
Minnesota, such as Control of Public Utilities, 
Public Water supply, Workmen’s compensa- 
tion code, etc. 

*Minnesota Agricultural Society. Minneso- 
ta’s educational opportunities. 

Prepared for distribution at the State Fair 
1913, and contains authoritative accounts of 
the state educational system from the rural 
school to the university. Address the Secre- 
tary’s office, Minnesota State Fair, Hamline, 
Minn. 

*Minnesota—Art Society. Annual reports. 
Catalogs of loan exhibits. 
Reports of exhibits. 








Libraries may be placed on the regular 
mailing list by applying to the Director, 
State Art Society, Old Capitol, St. Paul. 


Minnesota — Banking Department. Annual 


reports. 
On the condition of banks of discount and 
deposit, savings banks, trust companies, 


building and loan associations and other fi- 
nancial institutions. 


Minnesota—Board of Control. 


ports, 

Brief reports of each institution under the 
Board of Control, including the Anoka State 
Asylum, Hastings State Asylum, Fergus Falls 
State Hospital, Rochester State Hospital, St. 
Peter State Hospital, School for Feeble-Mind- 
ed, Faribault, State Training School, Red 
Wing, Home School for Girls, Sauk Center, 
State Reformatory, St. Cloud, State Prison, 
Stillwater, State Sanatorium for Consump- 
tives, Walker, State Hospital for Crippled and 
Deformed children, St. Paul, State Public 
School, Owatonna, School for Deaf, Faribault, 
School for Blind, Faribault. These reports 
may be had separately by applying to the 
Superintendent of each institution. The Min- 
nesota State Prison also issues a Handbook, a 
condensed statement of its industries and 
system of discipline together with a descrip- 
tion of the new prison. This may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Warden, State 
Prison, Stillwater. 


Quarterly, representing the Minne- 
sota educational, philanthropic, correc- 
tional and penal institutions. 

Contains papers and discussions given at 
the quarterly meetings of the board. 


Minnesota—Dairy and Food Department. 


Biennial reports. 

Includes statistics of Minnesota creameries, 
butter and cheesemaking, a large and rapidly 
growing industry. In 1913, the report on 
Minnesota creameries, cheese factories and 
canning factories, and the Report of the Chief 
chemist were issued in separate pamphlets. 


Biennial re- 


——"* Bulletins. 

Brief bulletins issued at irregular interval 
containing reprints of the state laws on dairy 
and milk inspection, information on chemical 
canning compounds, the cigarette law, etc. 
Are indispensable to Civic committees inter- 
ested in pure food inspection and law enforce- 
ment. 


Minnesota—Drainage Commission. Report 
of the water resources investigation of 
Minnesota, by the State Drainage Com- 
mission in co-operation with the U. S. 
Geological Survey. 


Minnesota—Education Department. Bien- 


nial reports. 


Annual report of inspector of State 
High Schools. 
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———*Consolidation of rural schools in Min. 
nesota, by E. M. Phillips, Rural schoo] 


commissioner. (Bulletin No, 41, Jan- 
uary, 1913.) 

——— *Suggestive outlines for study courses 
in Minnesota High Schools. (Bulletin 
No. 47. Sept., 1913.) 

Laws of Minnesota relating to the 
Public School system including the 
State Normal Schools and the Univer. 
sity of Minnesota. 

———*Minnesota School library list, comp, 
by Martha Wilson, Supervisor of School 


libraries. 

Two hundred books for rural school 
library. 

Teachers’ assistant. (Bulletin No, 
31.) 

Suggestive $10.00 orders for rural 
schools. 


For reports and bulletins address the Dept, 
of Education, St. Paul. For school library 
lists, address Martha Wilson, Supervisor of 
school libraries. 


Minnesota—Forestry Board. 
of the state forester. 
—"*Forest service bulletins. No.1. Tree 
planting for shelter in Minnesota, by 
Percy C. Records. 
Forest laws, 


The North Woods. 

Official bulletin of the Minnesota Forestry 
Association and the State Forest Service, pub- 
lished monthly for members of the Minnesota 
Forestry Association. Annual jgmembership 
fee $1.00. This includes membership in the 
Minnesota Horticultural Society, entitling ev- 
ery such member to all privileges of that 
organization as well as the Forestry associa- 
tion. Remittance should be made payable 
to Phil. H. Hanson, Treas., Care State Fores- 
ter’s Office, State Capitol, St. Paul. 

Reports and bulletins of the Forestry 
Board may be obtained free by addressing 
the State Forester’s office, as above. 


Minnesota Game and Fish Commissioners. 
Biennial reports. 


Minnesota game laws. 


Minnesota—Geological and Natural History 
Survey. Annual reports, 1872-1900 

24 reports published under the direction of 
Prof. N. H. Winchell, state geologist, mostly 
now out of print. 

Geology of Minnesota. 
6 v. in 7. 

The final reports of this survey are still 
available for every public library, comprising 
seven quarto volumes (vol. 3 is in two parts) 
with many maps and other illustrations. 
They fully describe the resources of the state 
in mining and quarrying, agriculture, fores- 


Annual report 





Final reports. 
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try, ete. Address J. T. Gerould, librarian, 


State University, MinneapPolis. 


Botanical series. 

The publications in this series constitute 
nine volumes. These are chiefly technical in 
character and useful only to_ specialists. 
Volume 3, Minnesota plant life, by Conway 
Macmillan, which should be in every library, 
is entirely out of print, but may be obtained 
through second hand dealers. Volume 9, Min- 
nesota trees and shrubs, by Clements, Rosen- 
dahl and Butters, 1912, is an illustrated 
manual of the native and cultivated woody 
plants of the state. It is less technical than 
other volumes of the series and its abundant 
illustrations will make the book as useful to 
the layman as to teachers and students of 
potany, to foresters and others. 


*Minnesota plant studies. 

1. Guide to the spring flowers, by Clements, 
Rosendahl and Butters. Ed. 2, April, 1910. 

2, Guide to the trees and shrubs, by Clem- 
ents, Rosendahl and Butters. Ed. 2, Sept., 1910. 

3. Guide to the ferns and fern allies, Ro- 
sendahl and Butters. July, 1909. 

4, Minnesota mushrooms, by F. E. Clem- 
ents. Sept., 1910. 

The publications in this popular series are 
sent upon request to residents of Minnesota 
and to the schools and colleges of the state. 
These publications and vol. 9 of the Botanical 
series should be in every library and may be 
obtained by addressing The Librarian, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Zoological series. 

For the reports and publications in this 
series, address the librarian, State University, 
Minneapolis. 


Minnesota—Health, Board of. Biennial re- 
ports, 


*Report on a campaign to awaken pub- 
lic interest in sanitary and sociologic 
problems in the state of Minnesota, by 
Caroline Bartlett Crane. 

Health grading of the school child. 
(For teachers or school nurses.) 


Minnesota—Highway Commission. Reports. 


Bulletins. 

Issued from time to time including rules 
and regulations for construction and im- 
provement of roads and standard road specifi- 
cations for building. 


——*New Minnesota road law, 1913. 
Address State Highway Commission, Shu- 
bert Building, St. Paul. 


Minnesota Historical Society. Collections. 
These form a series of fourteen volumes 
published from 1850 to 1913, treating in very 
full details of the history of Minnesota and 
adjoining parts of the Northwest, with many 
biographies and portraits of the pioneers, 
founders and chief leaders of Minnesota as a 
territory and state. These historical collec- 
tions are issued in limited editions, and are 
for sale by the society, mostly at $2.50 per 
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volume. Address the secretary of the society, 

St. Paul. 

Minnesota Horticultural Society. Annual re- 
ports. 

These reports, each about 500 pages, in- 
dexed, contain many papers of use to all 
interested in fruit-raising, gardening and 
farming. These will be supplied annually to 
each public library making application. Ad- 
dress A. W. Latham, secretary of the society, 
207 Kasota Building, Minneapolis. 
*Minnesota—Immigration Board. Minnesota, 

a land of opportunity for agriculture, 
horticulture, live stock, manufactures, 
mining, education. 

——*Minnesota by counties, facts and fig- 
ures about each of Minnesota’s 86 coun- 
ties, 

—* Northeastern Minnesota, land of cer- 
tainties. 

Minnesota conservation and agricul- 
tural development congress, 1910. 

Addresses delivered at the Congress. 
Minnesota — Insurance Commissioner. An- 

nual reports. 

Minnesota—Labor Department. Biennial re- 
ports. 

Report is also published in separate parts 
including: 1. Workmen’s compensation. 

2. Industrial accidents and accident pre- 
vention. 

3. Occupational disease and _ industrial 
hygiene. 

4-5. Factory inspection, child labor and 
special investigations. 

6. Minnesota free public employment bu- 
reau. 

7, Mine inspection. 

—— Bulletins. 

Laws regulating the employment of 
children. 

Minnesota— Public Library Commission. 
Biennial reports. 

——— Library notes and news (quarterly). 

The commission issues leaflets in the trav- 
eling library series from time to time, which 
are sent to every library in the state. 
*Minnesota—Secretary of State. Legislative 

manual, 

One of the most useful publications of the 
state, issued biennially, and containing in a 
single compendious and well-indexed volume, 
a vast amount of information about the gov- 
ernment, state institutions, and history of 
Minnesota. According to law, every public 
library is entitled to two copies, which may 
be obtained from the Secretary of State. 
Population of Minnesota, 1910, accord- 

ing to the U. S. Government census re- 
turns, 

Minnesota—State Library. Biennial  re- 
ports. 














Minnesota—State Normal Schools. Catalogs 
and bulletins. 

The state normal schools in Winona, Man- 
kato, St. Cloud, Moorhead and Duluth each 
publish annual catalogs, with statements of 
courses of study, etc. Address the presidents 
of these schools. 


Minnesota Tax Commission. Biennial re- 
ports. 


Minnesota—University. Catalogs and bul- 
letins of various departments. 


Address the Registrar, State University, 
Minneapolis. 


Bulletins. Extra series. No. 1. Vo- 
cations open to college women. 

Studies in economics. No. 1. Social 
and economic survey of a rural town- 
ship in southern Minnesota, by Carl W. 
Thompson and G. P. Warber. 


No. 2. The development of industries 
in the state of Minnesota. (In press.) 

These publications contain the results of 
research work from various departments of 
the University. Papers will be published as 
separate monographs numbered in several 
series. There is no stated interval of pub- 
lication. Application should be made to the 
librarian of the University. 
Minnesota—University, Agricultural Experi- 

ment Station. Bulletins. 

Bulletins are not published at regular in- 
tervals and are sent only to investigators and 
others who make a special request for them. 
A recent bulletin No. 120 on Minnesota weeds; 
descriptions and identifications and eradica- 
tion is extremely useful, and librarians should 
apply for this. Address Office of publications, 
University Farm, St. Paul. 

*Minnesota University—Department of Agri- 
culture, Extension Division. Minnesota 
farmer’s library. 

Published monthly for free distribution 
among the people of Minnesota desiring to 
receive it. Each number deals in a practical 
and simple way with one subject. It is de- 
voted to the extension of agricultural infor- 
mation among the people of the state, and 
will be sent to any one who asks for it. 
Address all communications to Extension 
division, University Farm, St. Paul. 
University farm press news. 

This single sheet, printed on one side, is 
published monthly and contains brief notes 
on a variety of practical farm topics. Is 
widely distributed throughout the state, but 
is worth while for public libraries to place on 
the reading tables. 

Minnesota University—School of Mines Ex- 
periment Station. Bulletin No. 1. Iron 
mining in Minnesota, by Charles E. Van 
Barneveld. 

Apply to the librarian of the School of 
Mines, University of Minnesota. 
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LIBRARY PROGRESS IN 1912-13, 

The following table presents a few gta. 
tistics compiled from the annual reports of 
libraries for 1912-13. There are now 84 }j. 
braries established under state law, Inter. 
national Falls and St. Louis Park being add. 
ed to the list since the last report. 


Buildings. Carnegie buildings have beep 
completed at Benson ($7,500), and Detroit 
($10,000), and a building has been erected 
by the city at Virginia at an approximate 
cost of $40,000. New buildings at Chisholm 
and Eveleth are now in process of erection 
to be completed early in 1914. Carnegie 
gifts have been offered to Gracevile, Granite 
Falls and Ortonville. The library at St. 
Louis Park will have adequate quarters in 
the new school building. 

Appropriations. The Fairmont library has 
had its appropriation increased from $1,000 
to $1,200; the village of Hopkins has voted 
an annual tax amounting to $700, which will 
be available next year. The county commis- 
sioners of Clay county have appropriated 
$300 to the Moorhead public library for ex- 
tension work, and the Detroit public library 
received $600 from the Becker county com- 
missioners. 

Improvements. New heating plants have 
been installed at Cloquet, Pipestone and 
Sauk Center. At Sauk Center connection 
with the heating plant of the new school 
building has proved economical and entirely 
satisfactory. A new cement floor has been 
laid in the delivery and stack rooms at Man- 
kato, and the furnishing and equipment of 
the exhibition room at Owatonna made it 
possible for the library to have the State 
Art Society and other exhibits of interest. 
New furniture has been placed in the chil- 
dren’s rooms at Sauk Center and St. Cloud 
and in the reading room at Thief River 
Falls. The library at Little Falls was paint- 
ed and decorated by the council and the rest 
room at Spring Valley has been painted. 
Improvements to the grounds are noted at 
Austin, Cloquet, Hibbing and Mapleton. 

Extension Work. The Moorhead public 
library has extended its use to the residents 
of Clay county and has already established 
ten stations. Grand Rapids placed 25 vol 
ume libraries borrowed from the Commis- 
sion in 40 rural schools. These remained 
from five to seven months in a place and 
had a total circulation of 1,175, also stim- 
ulating the circulation of the local school 
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Statistics of Public Libraries (for the year ending June, 1913) 






































Popula- Total 
PLACE tion 1910 | Fpeome vols. in 
Census ps Library 
hates aaa aye 1,638 651.53| 2,060 
Aitkin OO 45004 ; 6,192) 1,987.28] 5,913 
Alexandria ..... a 3,001 1,511.77| 7,876 
AnOKA .eoeeseeecees 3,972 1,517.00| 5,459 
Austin ..cscccece aud 6,960 2,521.83] 7,355 
Bemidji .....e+s- ons 5,099 972.58) 4,480 
Benson® ..eeccseoe oe 1,677 702.89| 2,678 
Mine Warth ....cceoe 2,319 1,052.21) 3,389 
Mrainerd .....- ees 8,526 1,260.19} 3,605 
EE 5 5.6066 0 Ret 1,227 458.22) 1,498 
Chatfleld ...ccscccces 1,228 139.67] 2,922 

ERISNOIM 3. occces ous 7,684, To be opened 
Cloquet ..ccccscces 7,031 3,611.15 197 
Coleraine ..... ncecilciolas 1,613 1,526.58) 1,440 
SS eer ere 7,559 1,872.04} 4,660 
BTOUEE occ tecccces euie 2,807 680.02} 1,938 
ENED «6 «4-0 tees cee 78,466| 18,993.40] 60,421 

Mveleth ....03.. suse 7,036] To be opened 
Fairmont ....... china 2,958 1,272.92) 4,808 
WaMPAUIt 2.20.05 0000 9,001 2,994.76) 10,274 
Fergus Falls ....... 6,887 1,934.11} 4,606 
eee 2,161 1,338.56) 2,386 
GPACGVITIS 0.0 occ ccee 987 478.62 1803 
Grand Marais ....... 355 127.84 770 
Grand Meadow ...... 552 29.97 221 
Grand Rapids ....... 2,230 1,108.64) 2,273 
Granite Falls ....... 1,454 289.84) 1,627 
Hastings ........... 3,983 737.95| 6,117 
MNO 666 cadaceees 8,832 4,090.20; 5,961 
MII sc 5 cs 6 6 %.0,0:0:6 3,022 476.00 633 
Hutchinson ......,.. 2,368 1,462.32] 3,998 
International Falls. 1,487} Noreport| 1,272 
See eae 1,907 114.39} 2,636 
PRROBWINIO. 6 ond'cacess 1,173 572.64) 1,896 
‘aera | 3,142 860.14 3,453 
RIMOBtTOUR 3. 65. cs so 522 203.75) 1,216 
MORNEIA ... ois s ees 2,333 1,238.47] 3,395 
mete: POMS 6s. dcs 6,078 2,102.26] 4,420 
Luverne 2,540 1,041.51 4,624 
Madison 1,811} 800.00 3,074 
Mankato 10,365 5,178.18] 16,733 
Mapleton 809 511.13} 1,703 
Marshall 2,152} No report 2,531 
Minneapolist ....... | 301,408] 166,995.95|/255,454 

a 819] No report. 
MORCCVIGCO. 2... cece 3,056 1,184.62! 6,579 
Monticello .......... | 858 360.91, 2,034 
Moorhead ........... 4,840 2,545.87] 4,667 
re js 1,685 1,576.02} 5,581 
MOMOORE os caccececs 370 117.30] 1,206 
North Mankato ..... 1,279 118.57 914 
SS eee 3,265 1,174.99] 5,198 
Ortenville: .....cceie 1,774 408.62; 1,536 
OWATONNA .....00000% 5,658 3,515.03) 15,125 
Perk Rapids ........ 1,801 327.09) 2,666 
Paynesville ....+.0+ | 926 169.99 536 
PIPCBtONG ..ccscccce | 2,475 1,257.05 4,271 
BUOEMVICW .ccccccoce | 1,175 432.08 1,430 
MONON cc ccccccccce| lee 353.45| 1,764 
Re ae a | 9,048} 2,771.17| 7,969 
Redwood Falls ...... | 1,666} 1,054.60] 3,206 
ee eee 7,844 4,268.73] 12,298 
oS ee 1,011 301.17] 1,269 
oo” eer 10,600 2,638.00) 11,978 
St.Louis Park{t ..... 1,743} 267.05 318 
2 ae 214744 71,616.10/137,960 
SS eer oeeen 4,176 1,100.30 4,877 
MOMGBLONO ois ccs 1,818 489.94] 1,552 
Sauk Center ........ 2,154 2,042.40) 7,693 
pieepy Hye ......... 2,247 612.88} 2,267 
Spring Valley ...... 1,817 861.05} 2,634 
MUMEWEtCP ....cscca 10,198} 4,147.82] 12,823 
Thief River Falls 3,714| 1,219.34] 1,835 
Two Harbors ....... ett 2,114.37] 4,762 
ee 10,473 8,744.52] 7,921 
Wabasha . Pe eee 2,622| 520.99} 3,026 
SE has ssc caw! 917| 391.11| 1,381 
NT Cree | 492} 245.45] 2,010 
mate BOO? ......5.- 1,505} No report. 

TOMER occ accceces 4,135. 1,291.59 3,912 
Winnebagof ........ | 1,554 469.49} 1,948 
Renee | 18,583 7,517.13] 32,807 
Worthington ....... 2°385| 1,061.21] 4,118 
Zumbrota ch ea | 1,138 659.80) 2,678 





KORROWERS 














City Country 
1,100]... 
2,000 6 
1,090|.... 
1,300} 290 
2,312 5 
3,116) 11 
442) 42 
1,595] 228 
2,157; 19 
202} 18 
1,014] 398 
January 1, 
»792|. 
467 9 
eo 
1,018 ‘ 
19,594 
n 1914 
851 4 
1,413 4 
i. ae 
687| 32 
559) 64 
342]... 
217} 58 
870) 43 
481 6 
500]... 
2,530 
628 
1,400 9 
667}. 
636 9 
454) 50 
734) 13 
155 4 
1,354] 124 
1,530 6 
1,347 1 
719 3 
2,442) 76 
509] 185 
1,200; 16 
75,595|.... 
950| 12 
661) 11 
8,122] 11 
1,094) 102 
135 3 
867|.... 
2,094) 15 
575/.... 
7,702/1055 
92 14 
328] 24 
1,100} 28 
876) 86 
808} 12 
2,5644].... 
636 5 
2,300] 130 
No record 
2,415| 12 
ee 
37,474] 159 
1,266) 23 
No record 
No record 
234| 25 
934 9 
1,754] 273 
1,235 ‘ 
2,235] 271 
3,717| 20 
ig | ee 
248| 16 
499) 200 
1,833 2 
52 17 
4,381 8 
1,359 1 
567) 17 





Circula- 
tion 


9,336 
25,600 
14,105 
16,863 
18,878 
15,910 

3,459 


9,415'Alta M. 


10.462 





LIBRARIAN 





Esther L. Seavey. 
Henryetta Armstrong. 
Mrs. Florence S. Hicks 
Mrs. Orra C. Bland. 
Mrs. Flora C. Conner. 
Beatrice Mills. 

Grace Foland. 
Cummings. 
Mrs. Lillia M. Follett, 


i\Clara L. Oakley. 


Mrs. Etta Dickson. 
Margaret Palmer. 
Harriet Louise Lowe. 


Mrs. Jessie M. Bollinger. 


Elizabeth Lommen. 
Eva L. sees. 
Frances E + re. 
Minnie Bird. 
Sarah E. Le Crone. 
Amy A. Lewis. 
Margot E. Wollan 
Anna O’Brien. 
Thelma Woods. 
Ruth Keeler. 


Mrs. Elizabeth S. Huntley. 


Mrs. F. T. Cressy. 
Stella Telford. 

Stella L. Wiley. 

Mrs. Lillian Wheeler. 
Marjorie Wakefield. 
Eula G. Bryan. 

Mrs. Savilla Brown. 
Eva Harrington. 


7\Jennie E. Baker. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


J. Wadman. 
Alice A. Lamb. 


Della E. Halbert. 
Sarah A. Hurd. 


3\Flora F. Carr. 


Esther Reb. 

Elizabeth Rank. 
7\Gratia A. Countryman. 
Mrs. Edith B. Seals. 


Mrs. Margaret E. Webb. 


May Worthing. 

Jessie Whitman. 
Agnes Torpey. 

Lillian E. Trevette. 
Mrs. H. eo 

Nellie B. Greg 

a. Martha Soathwelt. 
Carol Clarkson. 

Maude R. Ressler. 
Agonia Heimerdinger. 
Mrs. M. I. Gilson. 
Kate Biers. 

Mrs. E. B. Read. 
Margaret Hickman. 
M. Frances Moore. 
Edna Emerick. 

Emma Crampton. 

Mrs. Marie A Brick. 
Frances Rehfeld. 

Mrs. Helen J. McCaine. 
Marian Tyler. 
Violet M. Lynds. 
Eva M. Davis. 

Lydia S. Sasse. 

Alice V. Steffens. 


5\Clara J. Conway. 


Clara L. Backe. 
Lynne Malmquist. 


|Mabel New hard. 


Perrie Jones. 
Margaret B. Fluke. 
Miles Dickey. 

Lucy Tart. 

Amy Hanscom. 
Blanche C. Seger. 
Jeannette A. Clarke. 


Mrs. Margaret Hoffman. 


Hattie E. Marvin. 





*Report for 5 months. 
+Report for year 1912. 
Opened April 1913. 

Report for 7 months. 


ee ey 


Jenny Lind Blanchard. 





library. Rochester continyed the county ex- 
tension work, supplying 14 stations with li- 
braries. The report of county extension 
work from Morris for the year ending July, 
1913, showed that a total of 2,458 volumes 
had been supplied to 16 stations. Mankato 
made an effort at rural extension by remov- 
ing the fee for non-residents, 76 country bor- 
rowers are enrolled. 

Faribault and Owatonna are supplying all 
the schools in the city with books, excepting 
the High School. At Virginia, the school 
library was consolidated with the public li- 
brary, which in turn suppiies all the schools 
with books, 

The library basement at Litchfield has 
been used for meetings of Farmers’ clubs as 
well as for exhibits of the school industrial 
work and handicraft and of the State Art 
Society. 

The library at Wabasha was open every 
evening during the winter months. 

Work for children has been encouraged by 
abolishing the age limit at Alexandria and 
Stillwater, the establishment of a story-hour 
at Coleraine, Fergus Falls, Hibbing and 
Sauk Center, and the appointment of a 
trained children’s librarian at Virginia. 


TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB, 


The fall meeting of the Twin City Library 
Club was merged with the opening session of 
the M. L. A. at the State University, October 
2ist. A dinner was given at Shevlin Hall 
by members of the club and other librarians 
in the Twin Cities to members of the state 
association and invited guests. At the close 
of the program the Library Club held a brief 
business session. In the absence of the sec- 
retary, Mrs. H. W. Wilson, the president 
appointed Miss Clara Baldwin, secretary pro 
tem. A nominating committee was appoint- 
ed consisting of Miss Patten, Miss Wilson 
and Mr. Lien. The minutes of the last meet- 
ing were read by the secretary and the 
treasurer’s report, showing a balance of 
twenty-four cents in the treasury, was read 
and approved. 

In view of the removal of the H. W. Wil- 
son Co. from Minneapolis, it was voted that 
a committee be appointed to draw up a suit- 
able expression of regret at their departure 
and appreciation of the services rendered to 
the club; this committee to consist of the 
president of the club, Mr. Lavell and Miss 
Countryman. 











The nominating committee then submitted 
the following list of officers, for whom the 
secretary was instructed to cast a unani- 
mous ballot: President, Mrs. Helen J. Mc. 
Caine, St. Paul Public Library; Vice-Presgj- 
dent, Miss Arabel Martin, Minneapolis Pub. 
lic Library; Secretary, Miss Miriam B, 
Carey, Board of Control, St. Paul; Treas. 
urer, Miss Ina Firkins, State University, 
Minneapolis. As both Miss Carey and Miss 
Firkins declined to serve, the incoming pres- 
ident has since appointed Mrs. Rose B. Dun. 
lap secretary and Miss Sophie Hyde treas. 
urer. 

A copy of the resolutions sent to the Wil- 
son Co, follows: 

WHEREAS, The H. W. Wilson Company 
has discontinued its publishing business in 
Minneapolis and removed to White Plains, 
New York; and, 

WHEREAS, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson and 
their colleague members of the Twin City 
Library Club have been such active, loyal 
and aggressive members of the club and 
have also done such an invaluable service 
to the libraries of the Twin Cities and Min- 
nesota; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Twin City Library 
Club expresses to Mr. and Mrs. Wilson and 
their colleagues its sincere regret upon los- 
ing them as members of the club, that it 
thanks them for their loyal support, and 
that it wishes them the greatest success in 
their new venture. 

GRATIA A. COUNTRYMAN, 
R, A. LAVELL, 
Committee, Twin City Library Club. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY LOANS. 


Books for the use of students in the High 
Schools of Minnesota may be borrowed from 
the State University Library under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. Express charges must be paid by the 
borrower. 

2. Application for the books must be 
made by the principal of the High School, 
not by the students themselves. 

3. Books must be returned promptly on 
the date named by the librarian of the Uni- 
versity. They may usually be kept for two 
weeks, 

4. Books and pamphlets must not be 
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marked or mutilated in any way. If so 
marked or mutilated, the principal of the 
school to which they have been sent, will 
be held responsible for the value of the 
pooks so defaced. 

5. Periodicals and government documents 
and books in immediate demand upon the 
campus, cannot be sent to the High Schools. 

Applications for books should be made to 

MR. J. T. GEROULD, 
Librarian, State University. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


A private library is offered for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. The library is a well se- 
lected one, containing a specially fine col- 
lection of books on the Civil war, many 
standard histories, books on economics, 
science, translations of the classics and 
some excellent reference books. For a com- 
plete list with prices, address Mrs. H. S. 
Bassett, Preston, Minn. 


MAGAZINES AVAILABLE. 


The Winona Normal School Library has 
a number of duplicate volumes of standard 
magazines, some of them bound, which are 
offered to any library which will pay trans- 
portation. A complete list may be obtained 
from the Library Commission. This library 
also offers bound volumes of the Readers’ 
Guide, 1907, 1908 and 1909, to any library 
which will pay transportation. Address 
Miss Mary Grant, Librarian, State Normal 
School, Winona, Minn, 


AIDS FOR LIBRARIANS. 


Boy scout library. To encourage the Boy 
Scouts of America in the purchasing and 
reading of better books, a library commis- 
sion has been formed which comprises some 
well known librarians. A library of 25 books 
has been selected as the first official Boy 
Scouts’ library and the national librarian of 
this organization urges the purchase and 
circulation of these books. 

The books may be purchased in Grosset 
edition at forty cents per volume or from 
The H. R. Huntting Co. in reinforced bind- 
ing at fifty-eight cents or in durable library 
binding at eighty-five cents per volume. 

The list is as follows: 

Adams—Wells brothers. 
Altsheler—Horsemen of the plains. 
Barnes—Yankee ships and Yankee sailors. 





Brady—A Midshipman in the Pacific. 
Bullen—The cruise of the Cachelot. 
Connolly—Jeb Hutton. 
Doubleday—Cattle ranch to college. 
Inman—The ranch on the Oxhide. 
London—The call of the wild. 
McFarlane—Redney McGaw. 
Masefield—Jim Davis. 
Mason—Tom Strong. 
Mathewson—Pitching in a pinch. 
Matthews—Tom Paulding. 
Munroe—Cab and caboose. 
Paine—College years. 
Pier—The jester of St. Timothy’s. 
Quick—Baby Elton, quarter-back. 
Remington—Crooked trails. 
Stevenson—Tommy Remington’s battle. 
Stevenson—Treasure Island, 
Stockton—Buccaneers and pirates of our 
coast. 
Tisdale—Three years behind the guns. 
Tomlinson—Tecumseh’s young braves. 
White—The blazed trail. 


TRAVELING LIBRARY NOTES. 


The Agricultural Extension Department 
of the University of Minnesota has been 
making a vigorous campaign for organizing 
Farmers’ clubs throughout the state. The 
Library Commission has co-operated by 
making a typical Farmers’ club library of 
twenty-five books selected by the Extension 
division. 

The demands for this library have been 
so overwhelming that it is impossible for 
the Commission to meet them all, although 
sixty-seven farmers’ clubs have already been 
supplied. Will the public libraries of the 
state not co-operate further by purchasing 
the books on the following list and by ad- 
vertising through the local papers that these 
books are at the disposal of the farmers? 
It is advised, especially, that all county li- 
braries respond to this most urgent need. 
The prices quoted are net and the books can 
be purchased from the Webb Publishing Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Farmers’ Club Library. 
1. Bowman & Crossley.—Corn. Bowman. 
$1.60. 
2. Brigham.—Progressive poultry culture. 
Torch press. $1.20. 
3. Butterfield.—Chapters in rural progress. 
Univ. of Chicago. .90. 








4. Clark & Fletcher.—Farm weeds of Can- 


ada. Canada—Dep’t of Agriculture. 
$1.00. 
5. Dietrich—Swine. Sanders. $1.20. 


6. Eckles.—Dairy cattle and milk produc- 


tion. Macmillan. $1.35. 

7. Gibbs.—Household textiles. Whitcomb. 
$1.13. 

8. Green, J. B.—Law for the American 
farmer. Macmillan. $1.35. 

9. Green, S. B.—Popular fruit growing. 
Webb. .80. 

10. ———— Vegetable gardening. Webb. 
80. 

11. Grubb & Guilford, comps. Potato. 
Doubleday. $1.80. 

12. Henry.—Feeds and feeding. Henry. 
$1.80, 

13. Hough & Sedgwick.—Human mechan- 
ism. Ginn. $1.92. 

14. Hutchinson.—Common diseases. Hough- 
ton. $1.35. 


15. Kinne & Cooley.—Shelter and clothing. 
Macmillan. .99. 

16. Lynch.—Amer. Nat’l Red Cross text- 
book on first aid and relief columns. 
Blakiston. .85. 

17. Mayo.—Diseases of animals. 
lan. $1.28. 

18. *Pattee.—Practical dietetics with refer- 
ence to diet in disease. Pattee. $1.35. 

19. Powell.— Co-operation in agriculture. 
Macmillan. $1.28. 

20. Plumb.—Beginnings in animal husband- 


Macmil- 


ry. Webb. $1.00. 
21. Sanders.— Farm _ buildings. Sanders. 
$1.60. 


22. Warren.—Elements of agriculture, Mac- 
millan. .99. 

23. ———— Farm management. 
lan. $1.58. 


24. Whitson & Walster.—Soils and soil fer- 





tility. Webb. $1.00. 
25. Wilson & Warburton.— Field crops. 
Webb. $1.20. 


*Binder’s title, Diet in disease. 





Macmil- | 


An inspection trip was made to Chippewa | 
county in September where seven stations | 


were reopened and one new station estab- 
lished. In November the traveling librarian 
visited Stearns, Douglas and Ottertail coun- 
ties and reopened stations at Albany, Broo- 
ten, Browerville, Clarissa, Clitheral, Deer 
Creek, Georgeville, Henning, Holdingford, 


Little Sauk, Melrose, Osakis, Parkers Prai- 
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rie, Pelican Rapids, Round Prairie, Wal 
Lake, Zions. A healthy growth is shown in 
the fact that since September 1, 1913, there 
have been 33 new library stations estap- 
lished and 32 stations reopened. 

H. J. §, 


SCHOOL LIBRARY NOTES. 

The list of books for high school libra- 
ries is ready for distribution. In the prep. 
aration of the list, an attempt hag been 
made to include books useful in all the dif. 
ferent types of high schools in the state, 
The titles have been chosen to supplement 
the teaching in the schools and to provide 
some interesting outside reading for the 
high school boys and girls. The suggestive 
outlines for study courses in Minnesota 
high schools have been considered and 
books included to meet the outlines at all 
points, for both teacher and student. The 
books for recreative reading have been 
chosen with view to interesting the boys 
and girls in reading, in owning books then- 
selves and in the use of the public library, 

The introduction contains suggestions on 
the care and use of school libraries, and lists 
for high school reading circles. Any library 
in the state may obtain a copy by applying 
to Miss Martha Wilson, Supervisor of School 
libraries, Dept. of Education, St. Paul. 

The Indexers, 5526 So. Park Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., are preparing to furnish printed cards 
for all the titles on the list, so that a com- 
plete dictionary catalog with full analytics 
may be obtained at a moderate cost, 

Much interest was shown in the exhibit of 
books for school libraries, lists and aids in 
library work held at the Auditorium during 
the meeting of the Minnesota Educational 


Association. 
M. W. 


INSTITUTION LIBRARY NOTES. 
Reading to Get Results at the State Training 
School. 

Libraries in correctional institutions are 
rapidly being recognized as one of the great 
factors for the moral betterment and reform 
of the inmates. 

To the State Training School at Red Wing, 
come boys, for the most part, from poor, 
undesirable homes, boys not first offenders 
but the siftings of the Juvenile Courts and 
Detention Homes, children in years but old 
in experience, acquainted with petty crime, 
committed after court probations to our care 
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at Red Wing with the instructions to better 
their morals, to correct undesirable tenden- 
cies, and to create for body and mind a 
healthier environment. 


When a new boy comes to the School, one | 
of the first things that a matron or a man- | 


ager, Who has charge of a certain group of 


poys does, is to have the new child order a | 


book. 

The library is so situated that it is, in 
most cases, impossible for a boy to come 
to the library to personally investigate and 
choose for himself the book. Books are or- 
dered each week from a printed list but new 
poys usually put on their order slips the 
names of some of the books they have read, 
giving me an insight into their former read- 
ing and preferences. 

With the greatest of care, I choose a new 
child’s book, trying, oh, so hard, to interest 
and satisfy him. I even sacrifice a little of 
the literary tone of the library and if the 


boy has only read Alger books, send the | apparently were pleased only by fiction, that 


homesick one, for all boys at first are home- 
sick, something that seems familiar and a 
little like the books he has been reading. 
Our library includes a few books which are 
feelers to give the reader confidence in the 
library, books of little literary value but 
which serve as stepping stones for those 
who have not acquired the library habit or 
whose standards are low. 


The boys are grouped according to size, 
not age or intellect and it is very necessary 
that the librarian know the mental scope of 
the reader to whom she is sending a book. 
Half of the day, I spend at the schoolhouse 
and there am able to personally become ac- 
quainted with each reader. So that when a 
college story is asked for I must know 
whether the reader will be in the third 
grade or one who has attended high school 
—for the boys range in age from eight to 
twenty-one years of age. 

The library habit is a factor in the dis- 
cipline of the child. During the long winter 





|  <After about two or three weeks have 
elapsed, and I have become acquainted with 
the boy and he has confidence in the li- 
| brary’s ability to satisfy, I substitute books 
| with more natural incidents and true per- 


| spective of life, for the vulgar, unreal liter- 
| ature that he has been craving. 

Often in talking to a reader about some 
| book, I tell him briefly some incident in the 
book which will induce him to read the vol- 
ume. The greater share of the books in our 
library, which numbers about three thoy 
sand volumes, I have read or scanned and. 
those which I am unfamiliar with, I have 
some boy read for me and tell me briefly 
the substance of it, thereby getting a clue 
to the most interesting factors in the story, 
from the point of view of a boy. 

Someone has said that the book a boy 
reads for pleasure does more to determine 
his ideals and to shape his character than 
the text-book he studies at school. But I 
found that the boys atthe Training School 


to them anything other than fiction would 
be uninteresting, tiresome and stupid. 
During one of Miss Carey’s visits to the 
Training School, she and I went to the 
schoolhouse and there talked to all of the 
scholars about getting more variety and 
lasting results from their reading and ex- 
plained a plan which we had to get the read- 


| ers to take more non-fiction from the library. 
| Incidents of interest in biographies were re- 
| lated, interest in mechanical subjects was 
| stimulated, attention was directed towards 


the many books of travel and books illustrat- 
ing the different classes of non-fiction were 


| left in each grade room for inspection. 


evenings when, excepting the nights the | 


company spend at the gymnasium, the boy 
catnot play out of doors and must content 
himself with quieter amusements within the 
building, and after meals in the dining room 
Where, owing to the large number of persons 
assembled in one room, talking out loud is 
hot permitted, then does the boy find a book 


his good friend keeping him from mischief 
and trouble. 


In the evening we went to one of the cot- 
tages and talked to some of the older boys 
who are too old to attend school and who had 
missed the talk at the schoolhouse. 

We gathered together the teachers and 
managers of different groups of boys and 
begged their co-operation and interest in the 
plan. 

Printed lists of the different kinds of 
books included in the term non-fiction were 


| put up in each schoolroom and family read- 


ing room, so that each reader might have a 
clear understanding as to what classes of 
books were non-fiction. 

Whenever a boy reads a non-fiction book, 
he is given a small certificate which is a 
printed slip of paper the size of a library 
card which reads “Pupil’s Library Certifi- 





cate. This certifies that”........... (giving 
the reader’s name), “has read the following 
non-fiction book.” It is signed by the libra- 
rian. These certificates, made by our boys 
in the printing office are quickly discovered 
in the book pocket. 

When out of fifteen books, the reader re- 
ceives seven non-fiction certificates, he ex- 
changes these for a larger more imposing 
certificate on which are the names of the 
fifteen books. The certificate is signed by 
jhe librarian and assistant superintendent 
and a little ceremony is attached to the pre- 
senting of large diplomas and the boys are 
very enthusiastic about them. 

And, oh, the joy of the boy who discovers 
that the books he has read are really true 
and what a wealth of satisfaction some of 
the boys have when some present-day char- 
acter, of whom he has read, appears in pub- 
lic life near them. You should have wit- 
nessed the delight of the boys who discov- 
ered that the best man at the White House 
wedding was Sir Wilfred Grenfell whose ad- 
ventures when he was “Adrift on an Ice-pan” 
had been read some days before. 








Of course, a great deal of care and thought | 


has to be devoted to the selection of non- 
fiction books, instructive and interesting to 
boys especially. 

The boys at the printing office made for 
me eight different sets of book-marks. Each 
book-mark gives a list of fifteen books half 
of which are non-fiction which will be sure 
to interest any boy. Each of the non-fic- 


| and steadfast cheerfulness endeared him to 


tion books represent a different class and | 


act as a guide to the boys, some title sug- 
gesting other books of the same class which 
he may desire to read. The lists are each 
made to suit a different age of boys from 
the fairy tale to the college story age. 

Since our boys at the State Training 
School are temporarily shut off from the com- 
panionship, the education and variety of the 
world at large, they must substitute the 
companionship and education of the world 
of books. 

At length a boy is ready to again return 
to the outside world and if, while in our care 
at Red Wing he has acquired the library 
habit and if he turns for variety, excitement 
and amusement to the public library and its 


books, he certainly has a greater chance of | 


discontinuing the former companionship of 
harmful associates and of becoming a better, 


law-abiding citizen. 
GERTRUDE E, LOEHL. 





RICHARD A. LAVELL, 

The Minneapolis library has sustaineq an 
irreparable loss in the death of Richard A 
Lavell, assistant librarian, which occurred 
on the evening of November 28th, after g 
short illness following an operation. Mr, 
Lavell began his library career in the Mjp. 
neapolis public library, working evenings 
during his entire course at the University, 
from which he graduated in 1904. After 
completing the library course at Western 
Reserve Library School, Cleveland, the fo}. 
lowing year, he returned to Minneapolis and 
took charge of the Pillsbury Branch on the 
East Side. In 1908 he was appointed Super. 
visor of Branches and later made Assistant 
Librarian. 

A young man of rare ability and high pur. 
pose, filled with a sincere enthusiasm for 
his work and a far-seeing vision of its pos. 
sibilities, he devoted himself to the exten. 
sion work of the library with supreme faith. 
fulness, contending gallantly against ill 
health; and the fine esprit de corps which 
characterizes the work of the Minneapolis 
staff is due in large measure to his splendid 
leadership and rare ability to impart his 
own fine enthusiasm to his associates. A 
gentleman in the truest sense of the word, 
the personal charm of his generous nature 


all who came in contact with him. 

A simple service was held in the beautiful 
mosaic chapel at Lakewood on the after. 
noon of December Ist, which was attended 
by every member of the library staff, every 
department of the library being closed. He 
leaves a wife and two little daughters. 


PERSONAL. 

Miss Emma Hart resigned her position 
as librarian at Spring Valley, and is teach 
ing in a country school near Preston. Be 
fore her departure, the members of the li 
brary board with their wives and husbandg 
held a social meeting at the home of the 
president, where Miss Hart was presented 
with a token of their appreciation of her 
efficient services for four years. Miss Alice 
V. Steffens has been elected librarian t 
succeed Miss Hart. 

Miss Nelle A. Olson, Minnesota Summer 
School, 1904, for four years librarian 4 
Moorhead, and afterwards librarian of the 
Mayville, N, D., Normal School, is taking 
the Normal Library course at Pratt Instl- 
tute. 
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NEWS OF MINNESOTA LIBRARIES. 


(Items of news for this column are solicited 
from all libraries in the state. They should 
pe sent to the Secretary of the Commission 
py the 15th of the month preceding each issue 
of the bulletin, which appears quarterly in 
March, June, September and December.) 

Austin. The ninth year of the library en- 
tertainment course has opened successfully. 
A course of six excellent entertainments is 


offered for $1.50. 


Breckenridge. The public library is grow- 
ing and Mrs. George Mangskau has been 
elected librarian. 


Browns Valley. A unique entertainment 
is to be given by the school children for the 
penefit of the library. A tag day will also 
be held. 

Champlin. A reading room has been 
opened by the Champlin Woman’s Club, with 
Mrs. Emma T. Coleman as librarian. The 
yom is centrally located and is open two 
afternoons and evenings each week and Sun- 
day afternoon. About 300 books and a plen- 
tiful supply of magazines, and some com- 
fortable furniture has been donated, and the 
rom is being well patronized. The Secre- 
tary of the Commission spent two days in 
Champlin early in November to discuss 
methods of work with the club and assist 
the librarian in preparing the library for 
opening. 

Chisholm. 
Chisholm is making excellent progress, so 
that it will doubtless be ready for opening 
the first of the year. Miss Margaret Palmer, 
the librarian, began work October ist, and 


is now preparing the books for circulation. | 


A large number of books have already been 
received and many more have been ordered, 
including booxs in Italian, Finnish and Sla- 
vonian. 


Cloquet. In the absence of a book store 
In Cloquet, the public library has decided to 
have a collection of children’s Christmas 
books for sale. A select list of titles has 
been ordered, mostly inexpensive books, but 
including a few good editions. From these 
samples, orders can be sent in or they can 
be sold outright, but any remaining unsold 
will be added to the children’s collection. 


The council has added $500 to the library | 
| cale by Mrs. Horace W. Reyner, has been 


appropriation to be used in putting a curb 
around the boulevard. Handsome lamps of 


ast iron are to be placed in front of the 
library building. 


The new library building at | 
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Coleraine. A loan exhibit of 200 pictures 
from a Boston firm was held at the library 
for one week in October. The pictures were 
for sale, the proceeds making it possible to 
secure pictures for the library walls. An 
informal descriptive lecture on the exhibit 
was given by Mr. C, D. Donaldson, principal 
of the Greenway High School, on Friday in 
the afternoon and evening. 


Crookston. The Woman’s Club of Crook- 
ston held an art exhibit in the club rooms 
of the library for two weeks in November. 
The exhibit comprised 70 pictures loaned by 
the State Art Society and the Library Com- 
mission, reproductions in color and mono- 
tone of contemporary American art. At the 
opening of the exhibit talks were given on 
the leading artists. The teachers from the 
public and parochial schools visited the ex- 
hibit in turn with their classes, so that 
about 1,500 pupils thus saw the pictures. 
Members of the club were in charge of the 
exhibit every afternoon. 


Detroit. The Carnegie building was form- 
ally opened to the public on the evening of 
November 14th. John K. West, president of 
the library board, and chairman of the build- 
| ing committee presented the library to the 
city, and Mayor Wackman made an address 
of acceptance in which he commended the 
faithfulness and perseverance of the Library 
Club and the library board; $22 in money 
and about 200 books were donated at the 
| opening. The W. R. C. and S. of V. have 
| presented a handsome flag and flag-pole, and 
a flag-raising took place one afternoon in 
which the patriotic societies, school children 
and the Library Club participated. 

The building is unusually attractive in de- 
| sign and complete in every detail. 





Dodge Center. A gift of books has been 
received from the former Y. W. C. A. of 
Dodge Center. 

The council has agreed to equip a room 
in the Y. M. C. A. building for the use of 
the library and to furnish heat, light and 
janitor service, 


Duluth. The Reyner memorial library, a 
valuable reference collection on music, 
which was presented to the Matinee Musi- 


placed in the board room of the public li- 
brary where it may be used by anyone in- 
terested. 








Eveleth. The library building is progress- 
ing rapidly and should be completed early 
in the year. 

Faribault. Students in the Faribault pub- 
lic schools whose homes are outside the 
city, will hereafter be allowed to take books 
from the public library without making a 
deposit. 

Fergus Falls. A display book-rack has 
been made by the High School manual train- 
ing department. A table for the reading 
room, magazine rack and another bookcase 
for the children’s room have also been pur- 
chased. 

Graceville. The village council has passed 
a resolution accepting a gift of $6,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation, and agreeing to 
make the necessary annual appropriation of 
$600 for maintenance. 

Granite Falls. A $5,000 Carnegie library 
building will be built next spring in a cen- 
tral and sightly location on the river bank 
side of the main street. The preliminary 
requirements have been fulfilled. 


Hibbing. A second branch of the Hibbing 
public library has been established in the 
schoolhouse at the Leetonia mining location. 
The weekly story-hour has been resumed 
under the direction of Miss Catharine Cun- 
niff. In addition to tales from classical 
mythology and folk lore, the stories of the 
Wagener favorites and other well known 
operas will be told from time to time and 
illustrated with records on the Victrola. 

A renting collection of duplicate copies of 
popular recent fiction has been started, for 
which the charge will be five cents a week. 

The library is indebted to the Park Board 
for the loan of two beautiful ferns and win- 
dow boxes for decorative purposes during 
the winter months. 

Hills. The Woman’s Civic League has 
added 91 books to the Hills public library. 

Janesville. The public library is free to 
all residents of Waseca county, and is ad- 
vertising this fact widely in an effort to 
interest more people outside the village. 


Litchfield. An exhibit of over 200 large 
pictures, reproductions of masterpieces, was 
held in the basement of the library, October 
15-17. The exhibit was under the auspices 
of the public school. A small admittance 


fee was charged. The receipts amounted to 
nearly $100, which will be used to purchase 
pictures for the school. 








Little Falls. An open meeting was held 
in the library parlors September 26th, In 
formal talks were given by Miss Baldwin 
of the Library Commission on the topic 
“This, books can do;” by Miss Wilson, Sy. 
pervisor of School Libraries on “Children’s 
reading,” and by Miss Pringle, of the Com. 
mission on “The long-distance library,” ey. 
plaining the reference work of the Commis. 
sion. Miss Pringle also told a Kipling story, 
and Mrs. Weyerhaeuser sang in her usual 
charming manner. In the afternoon, Miss 
Pringle gave a story-hour for the children 
of the grades in the High School auditorium, 


Luverne. A gift of 200 books and several 
works of art has been received from Mr. 
and Mrs. Jay A. Kennicott, 


Madison. The school and library enter. 
tainment course has been secured through 
the University Extension Division lecture 
bureau. William McPhail, violinist, accom. 
panied by Margaret McPhail, and Miss Har- 
riet Hetland, reader, gave the first number 
which was thoroughly appreciated. 


Mankato. A collection of Japanese prints 
loaned by Miss Maud van Buren of Owa 
tonna, was on exhibition at the library for 
two weeks in October. 

The regular Saturday morning story-hour 
has been resumed with the assistance of 
Miss Reynolds of the State Normal School 
and her story-telling club. A series of Greek 
myths will be told. 

Marshall. The interior of the library has 
been newly decorated, and the woodwork 
refinished. A new system of lights will also 
be installed. 

Minneapolis. The Gateway park public 
library branch has been reopened in a new- 
ly-furnished room on Hennepin avenue, the 
building in which it was formerly located 
having been demolished. 

Moorhead. The afternoon hours of open- 
ing will be from 1:30 to 6:15, instead of 
1:30 to 5:30 as heretofore. 

A series of musical entertainments is be 
ing given under the direction of the library 
board. An effort to furnish the lecture room 
in the basement is meeting with success. 
Mr. Ecklund has promised to tint the walls 
free of charge, and a piano fund has been 
started. 

Northfield. A silver tea was given by the 
Current Events Club in the library October 
30, to raise money for new books. 
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Olivia. A chain of library teas started by 
the women of the library board is bringing 
in a considerable sum for new books. 


Ortonville. An offer of $10,000 for a li- 
prary building has been made by the Car- 
negie Corporation, and the council has made 
the required tax levy. 

Owatonna. A picture painted by Mr, Zde- 
nek Bodlak, a St. Paul artist, has been pre- 
sented to the library by him. Mr. Carl Ben- 
nett, president of the library board has had 
the picture framed and hung in the chil- 
dren’s room. 

Pipestone. A fac-simile of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation presented to the library 
by J. K. Kepner, has been hung on the li- 
prary walls and is attracting considerable 
attention from library visitors. 


Red Wing. The library has received a 
rare curiosity in the shape of Vol. I, No. 1 
of the Maryland Journal and Baltimore Ad- 
vertiser, published in 1773. 


Redwood Falls. The library lecture course 
to consist of six numbers opened in October. 
A renting collection of late fiction has been 
started. 

St. Peter. The members of the Woman’s 
Literary Club and Sorosis will each enter- 
tain ten friends at a book social, the ad- 
mission to be 25 cents. The proceeds will 
be given to the library for purchase of 
books. 


Sauk Center. The Sauk Center public li- 
brary which, as the Bryant Library Associa- 
tion, is one of the oldest in the state is the 
first to consolidate with the school library 
under the new law passed last winter. A 
joint meeting of the library board and school 
board was held in September, when Miss 
Wilson, Supervisor of School Libraries, and 
Miss Baldwin of the Library Commission 
were present, and the details of the contract 
and methods of work were discussed. The 
school library of over 1,500 volumes has 
been turned over to the public library to be 
accessioned and cataloged and adminis- 
tered by the librarian of the public library. 
The school district also pays to the library 
board all the state library aid to which it 
is entitled, and all additional running ex- 










































penses incurred by longer opening hours 
and extra work involved. In turn, the pub- 
lic library agrees to furnish to the school 
all the books needed for its work, many of 
the books being kept in class-rooms through- 
out the school year, and to expend all the 
money received from state library funds for 
books on the school library list. Miss Ha- 
ven, the Commission organizer, spent nearly 
three weeks in Sauk Center assisting Miss 
Davis in cataloging the books, and getting 
the new system in operation. In addition, 
the High School pupils were taken through 
the library class by class to explain the gen- 
eral arrangement of the books and the use 
of the catalog and indexes. Talks were also 
given to the teachers, and both school and 
library are enthusiastic over the success of 
the new plan. 


Stillwater. The age limit for children has 
been removed, and any child over six years 
may now have a library card. Two new 
traveling library stations have been estab- 
lished. The Secretary of the Library Com- 
mission gave a talk on the library and its 
work before the Woman’s Reading Club, 
November 3d. 


Thief River Falls. The net proceeds of 
the annual library ball amounted to $164.92. 


Virginia. Under the direction of Miss 
Ethel Wright, the children’s librarian, a 
story-hour has been started, which is prov- 
ing so popular it is difficult to accommodate 
all the children. Class-room libraries have 
been placed in five school buildings. The 
reference work is steadily increasing, and 
three regular assistants besides the chil- 
dren’s librarian are now employed. Dr. 
Richard Burton of the State University gave 
a lecture at the library on “The theater and 
the people” under the auspices of the Vir- 
ginia Study Club. 


Wells. The Mothers’ Club will have a 
book shower for the benefit of the library, 
each member and anyone else interested 
being asked to bring a book to the next 
meeting. 


Winona. A list of books on salesmanship 
and business was printed for the use of the 
Y. M. C. A. class in salesmanhsip. 





